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Founded in Los Angeles - November 14th, 1937 
P. O. BOX 503, WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 

A non-profit corporation founded by and for Automotive Antiquarians 

and dedicated to the preservation of the old time automobiles togeth- 

with their accessories, archives and romantic lore. 
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LINDLEY F. BOTHWELL . . . . - . . .President Horseless Carriage Club, classes of membership 
Louis COMBS .. . Chairman, . Board.of Directors and dues have been fixed as follows: 
BEN L. SHARPSTEFN ... . . First Vice President 
RAYMOND NELSON... . . . Second Vice President 1. ACTIVE MEMBERS. Have privilege of voting. 
HARRY B. JOHNSON ......+ +. . + -Secretary Dues for new members will be $10.00; $5.00 
HERBERT ROYSTON ... +... +... + Treasurer for Initiation Fee, and $5.00 for 1948 
Dues. 
DIRECTORS 2. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. Have all the privileges 
of the Club except voting. Dues for new 
LINDLEY F. BOTHWELL RAYMOND E. NELSON members in Southern California are $5.00 
FLOYD CLYMER HERBERT ROYSTON $2.00 for Initiation Fee, and $3.00 for 1948 
Louris COMBS DR. GEO. FE. SHAFER® Dues. Members living outside of Southern 
RALPH DE PALMA BEN L. SHARPSTEEN California pay $3.00 Dues, no initiation fee. 
HARRY B. JOHNSON O. J. SMITH 
; EADMAN G. SMITH 
una oon E. Twouy 3. LIFE MEMBERS . Have all _the privileges of 
W. EVERETT MILLER the Club, including voting, for life, by 


Dayment of $100.00 Dues. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 4. HONORARY MEMBERS. Have all Privileges of 
the Club, exceot voting. 


LINDLEY F. BOTHWELL RAYMOND E. NELSON 
LouIS COMBS HERBERT ROYSTON Minors, and Wives of members pay $3.00 a year 
HARRY B. JOHNSON BEN L. SHARPSTEEN Membership Dues and nay no initiation fee. Have 


all nrivileges of the Club exceot voting. 


St. LOUIS REGIONAL GROUP 
KANSAS CITY REGIONAL GROUP 


FRANK H. STEWARD ...... sw: &, «- pebesetor WanTer Dertce 

HENRY CARPENTER. ...... ‘desiotent Director a dake & = MAN. .-... : - . . Director 

WAYNE BLEDSOE ..... . . Secretary-Treasurer ose RAMEY . ... Assistant Director 
8030 Troost Ave., Affton 23, Mo. OB GRAHAM --... . . Secretary-Treasurer 


1443 Jefferson, Kansas City, Missouri 


Ft. WAYNE REGIONAL GROUP COLORADO REGIONAL GROUP | 


ROBERT L.GEHRIG-.-....... . -Director RAY DOUGHERTY Directo 

Paut F. JACOBS: ---.-.-: ‘Assistant Director J. L. ARMSTRONG . . . + . Assistant Sneestes 

CLEM C. HISER - ----: - - Secretary-Treasurer AY E. AMUNDSEN .... . . Secretary-Treasurer 
1426 Wells St., Fort Wayne, Indiana CBee 1136 Emerson St., Denver Cote 
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Official Publication of The Horseless Carriage Club. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


GEO. F. BRAUER TAMISON HANDY, JR. W. EVERETT MILLER’ BEN L. SHARPSTEEN 
ALBERT DUNKEL HARRY B. JOHNSON HERBERT ROYSTON ARTHUR E. TWOHY 


















RAYMOND E. NeLson, .. . . . Advertising Manager 

Prices of back numbers of the GAZETTE to members 
Volume 1, Number 1 ...... . . Out of Print Volume 5, Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1. 00 ea. 
Volume 1, Numbers 2 and 3, $1.00 ea. Volume 6, Numbers 1, 2, and 3, 1.00 ea. 
Volume 2, Numbers 1, 2, and 3, 1.00 ea. Volune 7, Numbers 1, 2, and 3, 1.00 ea. 
Volume 3, Numbers 1, 2, and 3, 1.00 ea, Volume 8, Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 o ea. 
Volume 4, Numbers 1, 2, and 3, 1.00 ea, Volume 9, Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 1.00 ea. 

Volume 10, Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1.00 ea. 






Send orders for the Gazette to HERBERT ROYSTON 
P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 25, California 


Articles appearing in The Horseless Carriage Club Garette, contributed 
by members, express the individual opinions of the writers, and are not 
necessarily the opinions of the Editors. Permission is granted for re- 
printing articles appearing in this issue if credit is given.to The 
Horseless Carriage Club Gazette. 














The New Sacramento The New Buffalo N.Y. 


RECOIONAC GROUP’ 


The Directors of the Horseless Carriage 
Club are glad to announce the formation of a new 
Regional Group in Northern California. This new 
group is the result of the efforts of Mr. Edward 
Catlett and several other enthusiastic members 
in Sacramento, California, and vicinity. For the 
past year interest in antique automobiles has 
been on the increase in that area and with the 
organization of a local group will increase rap- 
idly. Local meets are to be held and a tour of 
the group to Los Angeles during the summer of 
1949 is contemplated. 


Officers of the group are as follows: 


Edward Catlett 

Henry Vogt ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

Dwight M. Smith SECRETARY - TREASURER 
2500 Montgomery Way, Sacramento, Calif. 


DIRECTOR 


Members living in Northern California are 
urged to contact Secretary Smith, so that they 
will receive notices of local activities. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors in 
Los Angeles, on December 10th, 1948, this new 
regional group was given official recognition, 
and Secretary Johnson was instructed to write to 
Secretary Smith at Sacramento, advising him of 
the action of the Board, and extending congratu- 
lations and best wishes of the Directors. 


Because the recognition given the Sacra- 
mento Group as well as the Buffalo Group was 
granted on the eve of this issue of the GAZETTE 
going to press, it was not possible to include 
their officers on page 2 of this publication but 
it will appear in subsequent issues. 





RECON CROP 


Just as we go to press with this issue, we 
receive the pleasing news that a Regional Group 
of the Horseless Carriage Club has been formed 
in Buffalo, New York. 


The organization of this group is the fine 
work of our enthusiastic member, Mr. A.H.Kellogg 
Clarke, who is well know for his fine collec- 
tion of antique automobiles and his great inter- 
est in the hobby. In the March issue of The 
GAZETTE there will be published pictures of some 
of his finely reconstructed cars and his museum. 


At a preliminary meeting the decision was 
reached to organize the Group and become af fil- 
iated with The Horseless Carriage Club. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 


F. Robert Greene DIRECTOR 
M.F. Steffen ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
A.H. Kellogg Clarke SECRETARY 
Homer W. Hendee TREASURER 


Clifford Lockrow PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 


Mr. Lockrow is connected with the Buffalo 
Evening News and we look forward to the receipt 
of some interesting publicity from this source. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors in 
Los Angeles, Friday evening, December 10th, 1948, 
the new Regional Group at Buffalo received the 
unanimous approval of the Directors. Harry John- 
son, the Secretary, was instructed to notify 
Secretary A.H. Kellogg Clarke of this action and 
to extend to the organization the best wishes 
and congratulations of the Board. Enthusiastic 
cooperation of the home club is assured and it 


is predicted that the Buffalo Regional Group 
will soon become one of the largest and most im- 
portant units in the Horseless Carriage Club. 


The picture is taken from the 
collection of historic photographs which 
I am compiling, and gives you some idea 
of how far we have come since Novem- 
ber 9, 1902. Ralph Hamlin was the first 
winner of a regular motorcycle race held 
here in Calif. Note what the well dressed 
rider wore in those days, and conipare 
it with what our: boys wear today. 

I spent half an hour with Ralph Ham- 
lin when I got this picture, and we went 
back to 1901, when he got the first 
motorcycle in Los Angeles. He progress- 
ed from a little bike shop on Main St. 
to a large automobile dealership, hav- 
ing the agency for Franklin. He still has 
No. 9 Franklin, I mean, motor No. 9, 


and a couple of other old jobs. He also 
handled Graham and many others. He 
took part in many of the Los Angeles to 
Phoenix road races. He is a swell fellow 
to talk to, and we especially enjoyed 
going over old times. 


RALPH HAMLIN, above on an Oster engined Orient, defeated C. W. Risden, Indian, in a 3-mile 


race at Agricultural Park, L. A. on Nov. 10, 1902 at an average speed of 46.65 m.p.h. 





Photo and article by A.F. Van Order 









OUR NEW MEMBERS 










































Milford C. Anderton, 108 E. Buckthorn, Inglewood, Calif. James A. Johnson, 614 34th North, Seattle 2, Washington 
C. Cecil Adler, 705 7th St., Ida Grove, Iowa Phil Kaiser, Angling Rd., Kendallville, Ind. 

J.L. Armstrong, 6235 Morrison Rd., Denver, Colo. Michael D. Keen, 2114 W. Collin, Corsicana, Texas 

M.M. Bailey, 643 W. 18th St., Wichita 3, Kansas George Kiesel, 3251 Hawthorne, St. Louis 4. Mo. 

Barnett Co., 3800 Wynkoofs, Denver 5, Colo. William G. Kufus, 1710 Water St., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Lester H. Barnett, 3845 Brayton Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. William C. Klenk, 2523 S. Hanna, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

E.C. Bartholomew, 5308 Bancroft, St. Louis 9, Mo. H. F. Klock, 2109 E. 9th Ave., Denver 6, Colo. 

Russell Beard, 426 W. 9th St., Mt. Carmel, Ill. Warner L. Lawrence, 1171 Paseo Del Mar, San Pedro, Calif. 
Conbert H. Benneck, 1000 Corona St., Denver, Colo. Norman E. Little, 3239 Tennyson Sq., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Carl M. Berry, 5535 Falmouth Rd., Kansas City, Mo. Samuel Lortz, 4905 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Herbert P. Blake, 135 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. J. Churchill Lowe, 9125 North St., St. Louis 21, Mo. 

B. Borisoff, 854 Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. Edwin F. Lowenstein, Highland, I11. 

George Bryte, 1330 38th St., Sacramento, Calif. Bruce W. Macy, Camarillo State Hospital, Camarillo, Calif. 
Frank H. Bueker, 2525 Buena Vista Dr., Ft. Wayne 3, Ind. Harry Joel Mann, 616 E. 125th St., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
Hugo Buerger, 3089 Bellaire, Denver, Colo. A.R. Masters, 2408 Stadium Dr., Wichita, Kan. 

Richard W. Burnham, 1200 Madia St., Pasadena 2, Calif. Monroe H. McCallum, 2509 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 
George V. Campbell, 1908 Flora Pl., Highland Pk., Ill. Bob McComb, Decatur, Ind. 

James M. Campbell, 558 Clayton St., Denver, Colo. Harry N. McKee, Jr., 877 S. Cleveland, St. Paul 5, Minn. 
Ernest J. Camy, 118 E. Gabilan St., Salinas, Calif. ™ Ray Mercer, 4330 Pepperwood Ave., Lekewood Village, Calif. 
William S. Clark, 2419 8th Ave., Beaver Falls, Penna. Donald J. Merryfield, P.O. Box 38, Tiffin, Ohio. 

0.B. Clarke, 4721 Hiers Ave., Arlington, Calif. John E. Milchick, 585 E. Claremont, Pasadena 6, Calif. 
Cassius Clay, 939 Milledge Rd., Augusta, Ga. William Stanley Miller, Rt. 3, Box 389, San Jose, Calif. 
C.H. Collins, Jr., 2515 Leyden St., Denver 7, Colo. Baird Moody, 823 W. Superior, Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 

Howard P. Davis, Rt 1 Box 39, Florissant, Mo. W.E. Moore, 2902 Middlebush, Rock Hill 19, Mo. 


Wilmer G. Moxer, P.O. Box 106, Dublin, Penna. 
William B. Naugle, 2256 Dexter St., Denver 7, Colo. 
Eldon Neibling, 2237 N. Central, Topeka, Kan. 
Clinton W. Nuzum, Dunlap Ave., Virogua, Wis. 

D.W. Onan, 43 Royalston Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gerald P. Openlander, 2831 Sagamore Rd., Toledo 6, Ohio. 
John Pohlman, 306 State St., Phillipsburg, Kan. 

E.H. Rashbun, 20 Glen Summers Rd., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
David V. Ramsey, 859% N. 10th, Laramie, Wyo. 

James E. Ramsey, P.O. Box 366, Platteville, Colo. 
Tom Reed, 316 N. 24th St., Quincey, Il. 


John B. Davis, Rt. 1 Box 39, Florissant, Mo. 

C.E. Delagrange, 623 Anderson Ave., Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
D.D. Demers, 108 S. Kenwood St., Glendale 5, Calif. 
Robert Dressel, Rt. 6 Box 1056, Sappington 23, Mo. 
Bill Dreiling, 701 S. Canosa St., Denver 9, Colo. 

C.W. Durham, 195 W. Plymouth St., Long Beach 5, Calif. 
Murray A. Ferris, 1734 Estudillo St., Martinez, Calif. 
Malcolm Galewood, 2067 S. Acoma St., Englewood, Colo. 
Stephen Gates, P.O. Box 368, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Norman Hughs Griswald, 1540 38th St., Sacramento, Calif. 
E.W. Grover, Andrews, Ind. 


Dick Gzybowski, 3701 Wayne Trace, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. Dr. William A.H. Rettberg, 400 Endora, Denver 7, Colo. 
Joseph E. Habeger, 160 N. Hyland, Ames, Iowa. Jack E. Ridenour, 2102 Maumee Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Herbert A. Hackney, 828 Texas Blvd., P.O. Box 8, Weslaco, Texas. Will Sawdey, RR2, Longmont, Colo. , 

William Harrah, 210 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nevada. Edgar A. Scheff, 805 Runnion Ave., Ft. Wayne 7, Ind. 
Charles W. Harris, 3000 Askew, Kansas City, Mo. Thomas J. Sellers, c/o E.G. Shortridge & Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


Nap Harrison, Broadway & Stout, Denver, Colo. Jay Simon, 290 Cedar Ave., Highland Pk., Ill. 


Graham Hatcher, 500 W. Main St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Howard E. Shupe, 362% E. Wheeling St., Lancaster, Ohio 
Lee W. Slater, 507 Emery St., Longmont, Colo. 


Emil Sporleder, Route 2, Bellville, I11. 

Howard Lee Stoner, 1334 High, Ft. Wayne 7, Ind. 
William Stoner, 1731 High, Fort Wayne 7, Ind. 

Clifford H. Thomas, W. Foothill Blvd., Cucamonga, Calif. 
John Thomas, Rt. 1 Box 10, Atascadero, Calif. 

T.M. Throndson, Rt. 3, Longmont, Colo. 

Preston Thomas Tucker, 999 Lakeshore Dr., Chicago, I11. 
Henry Vogt, 2523 N. St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Jim Walters, 2827 Carson Rd., St. Louis County 21, Mo. 
John R. Waugaman, Brooks St., McMinnville, Ore. 
Kenneth Wing, 510 E. Miner, Stockton, Calif. 

Clarence W. Wise, 6235 Morrison Rd., Denver, Colo. 


Goicotritnig The CMC, CHEF, fe Ys G50 G00¢ 


An artist’s sketch shows a section of the “MOTOR WAY™ of Feb. 8, 1906, as were the photos 
Auto Show which was held at the Chicago Coliseum in the large spread in the center of this issue 
in January of 1906. This was reproduced from as well as the subsequent pages. 


Gerhard B. Haugen, R.F.D. 4 Box 826-A, Portland, Ore. 
Giles Grenville Healy, 2091 Mandeville Canyon Rd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
R.W. Heign, Brighton R.R., Howe, Ind. 

Harry H. Herman, 300 Cherry St., Denver 7 Colo. 
Melvin D. Hershey, R.D. 3, Lebanon, Penna. 

Clem C. Hiser, 1426 Welis, Ft. Wayne 7, Ind. 

Edwin Hove, Templeton, Calif. 

D.A. Hovenden, 1345 Birch, Denver, Colo. 

James B. Howell, 2969 S. Lincoln, Englewood, Colo. 
Robert G. Ingwerson, 1434 Forest St., Denver 7, Colo. 
Charles P. Jacobs, 1328 W. Wayne St., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 
C.0. Johnson, Box 361, Karval, Colo. 








The Board of Directors of the Horseless 
Carriage Club met in a regular meeting open to 
the membership on Friday, Nov. 29, 1948. The 
meeting was opened at 8:15 P. M. by President 
Lindley F. Bothwell followed by the reading of 
the minutes of the previous Directors’ Meeting. 


Next came regular items 
follows: 


of business, as 


Nine applicants for membership were voted 
on and passed. Dr. Lewerenz reported on his con- 
tact with the General Motors Southgate Plant, 
whereby Dec. 12th would be satisfactory for the 
HCC annual meet there. Director Ray Nelson was 
named chairman again for the wonderful job which 
he did last year in that capacity as those who 
attended will remember. 

Mr. Bothwell made a statement of especial 

interest to the general membership. The San 
Diego Fair Committee is favorable to a two - day 
Horseless Carriage Club meet at the Del Mar race 
track during the fair next year. 
FLASH! ! AS THIS ISSUE GOES TO PRESS, THE EDITORS 
ARE GLAD TO ANNOUNCE THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 
GENERAL MOTORS FIELD MEET. WEATHER PERFECT. MR. 
BOTHWELL BROUGHT A 1907 BENZ RACER; THERE WAS A 
RARE 2 CYLINDER NORTHERN PRESENT; READ ALL ABOUT 
THIS MEET IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF THE GAZETTE. 

Mr. Fred Lydy was present and told of the 
activities of his independent Committee for the 
Foundation of an Industrial Museum in the city 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Lydy said that the committ- 
ee had received very favorable public support 
and it appeared as though their efforts were 
making headway with both the county and_ state 
museum authorities. He said the committee had 
two goals: 


1. To try and maintain in the County Museum 
a representation of a mechanical arts and 
sciences exhibit. 


2. To found in Los Angeles a technical, sci- 
entific and industrial museum second to none. 


Mr. Lydy said the outlook for such a mus- 
eum in connection with a proposed addition to 
the present State Building in Exposition Park 
appeared favorable for the future as the space 
was available and the money is available from 
race track funds. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Lydy’s talk, Ray 
Nelson made a motion that the Horseless Carriage 
Club endorse the activities of the Committee for 
the Foundation of a Technical Miseum. The mot- 
ion was duly seconded and passed and the Secre- 
tary instructed to write the committee a let- 
ter of endorsement. 


COC bus 









There being no further 


business 
before the Board,the same was adjourned at 10:00 
P.M. and the meeting turned over to the member- 
ship for the showing of motion pictures. 


to come 


Through the courtesy and generosity of 
the General Petroleum Corporation, a very fine 
picture was shown of John Cobb’s record run at 
Bonneville Salt Flats in Utah when he drove his 
racing car over 400 miles per hour. 


Following the John Cobb 
Bothwell showed a reel made by Paramount Pic- 
tures. This film was made at the Bothwell ranch 
a few years ago and shows the famous Bothwell 
collection in color, including Lindley driving 
his big red fire engine. 


film, President 





We have it on good authority that Bob 
Gehrig, Director of the HCC Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Regional Group, is still complaining bitterly 
about the way he was taken inona deal with 
member Jo Niewiek of Byron Center, Michigan. It 
seems that Bob was returning from the Wisconsin 
Centenial Tour last summer and dropped in to see 
Joe. On account of the long trip Bob wasn’t up 
to par and Joe succeeded in trading him out of a 
1911 Hupmobile Torpedo Roadster he had driven to 
the tour. In exchange all Bob got was a 1908 2- 
cylinder Maxwell, a 1916 Studebaker 4 cylinder 7 
passenger touring, a 1922 Model T Ford Roadster, 
and $75 in cash. Yes indeed, we sure sympathize 
with Bob for having Joe take such an unfair ad- 
vantage of him, and suggest that in the future 


he keep away from those Michigan slickers. 
Rumor has it that a 1914 Mercer Raceabout 
is for sale. First offer over $4000 takes it. 


As this is about the finest T head Mercer Race- 
about in existence, the price is not too far out 
of line. Anyhow, do you know where you’ can buy 
one cheaper? 


We have received a lot of favorable comn- 
ent on the September, 1948 GAZETTE. The sale of 
extra copies has been so great that it looks as 
if this issue would be a museum piece before 
long - sold out. So hang onto yours; there won't 
be anv more! 


Harry Johnson has found himself a nice 
1912 Mercer Raceabout. Towed it home from Texas 
recently. It’s funny how these Mercer Raceabout 
cars turn up, cars no one ever heard about be- 


fore. Another 1920 Mercer Raceabout is about to 
turn it’s wheels again, located in Southgate, 
California. It’s in rough shape, but all there. 


Looks like Elliott Wiener would have this one. 


EDITUR’S NOTE 


The following article written by member 

Fred Bissell of Dubuque, Iowa, was inspired by a 

projection into the year 2037 by Art Twohy and 

published in the 10th Anniversary edition of the 

“Gazette.” See the Dec. 1947 issue for a complete 
appreciation of the following. 

Dubuaue, Iowa. 


Jan. 29, 2048 


Dear Art Twohy IV. 


Interested to read of the nice museum of 
wheeled vehicles your little village manages to 
maintain. L.A. must have been quite a city bef- 
ore movies, the radio and television went “out 
with the development of telepathy. Also I sup- 
pose the area relied on some_ seasonal tourist 
trade which disapproved with the abolition of 
winter by the government Office of Weather Con- 
trol. An old history says California and Flor- 
ida senators put on a 10 day filibuster against 
the act creating this bureau. 


We have several nice industrial 
here in Dubuque, the world’s largest 
center of the great Bissell artificial meat, 
milk and synthetic lumber industries. One of 
these has some of the last wheeled vehicles made 
before they went out. One nicely preserved job 
is called a Kaiser and was probably imported 
between World Wars III and IV during the _ reign 
of Kaiser Friedrich Wilhelm VI. Another inter- 
esting archeological find here was a part of a 
wheeled vehicle pulled up by one of our 
that converts Mississippi River silt into artif- 
icial lobster and caviar. Part of what came up 
was some kind of a cooling device with an inscr- 
iption reading "Apperson Bros, Kokomo, Ind.” The 
local museum can’t locate a town in India called 
Kokomo, but tentatively classified the remains 
as those of a car imported during the latter 
days of the almost forgotten British Empire. On 
the front is a bas-relief rabbit, suggesting the 
vehicle may have been used in beagling, as_ the 
Egyptians used chariots for leopard hunting. 


museums 
city and 


You will be interested to know that an an- 
cient automobile built 126 years ago in the old 
ghost town of Buffalo on Lake Erie is still used 
here. It was made by the last mamifacturer, ap- 
parently, of bows and arrows, as many parts have 
SPEEREE> engraved on them. The driver’s great 
grandfather equipped it with wear-ever tires a 
century ago and they are as good as new. The 
car used some inflammable liquid like cleaning 


fluid but is now operated on two small bottles 
of oxygen and hydrogen at 2,000,000 Ibs. p.s.i., 


A Glimpse into 2048.0. 


dredges: 









Two of 
these bottles last about a year--- expensive to 


such as can be bought in any drug store. 


The 
ago 
there has been 

few millions 


be sure, but after all it’s just a hobby. 
oil was drained from the car about 75 vears 
when it was de-frictionized, so 

no measurable wear during the last 


of miles. 
You can’t imagine how odd it is to see a 
craft moving along held up off the ground by 


wheels. The rear wheels move it forward and the 
front wheels are used to change direction. There 
are no jets or rudders. Of course it was made 
when everyone took Newton and Einstein seriously 
and gravity modification wasn’t even dreamed of. 
Enough city streets here are maintained just for 
appearance to make the vehicle useful, but it’s 
no good in the country, as very few stretches of 
ancient broken up concrete highway are left, and 
all bridges are gone long since. 


Old wheeled vehicles are occasionally dis- 
covered in the country here in very old stone or 
brick buildings or buried in the ground. Dubuque 
is in what was called Iowa under the old system 
of state governments and it was a prosperous ag- 
ricultural region until the principle. of photo- 
synthesis became understood with the consequent 
elimination of field crops. Occasionally a par- 


ty of hunters go out on the prairies to shoot 
buffalo, deer, antelope, prairie chicken and so 
on. Some people like to eat natural meat just 


to see what it was like. 


While plowing around an occasional wheeled 
vehicle is turned up. Most are inscribed " Ford” 
which probably was a name dating from the very 
early times before bridges, when most country 
streams were crossed at a ford. This particular 


vehicle is light weight and seems to have _ been 
very high-slung for this purpose. 

I have derived a great deal of pleasure 
from your miseum by telepathy. Incidentally 


there is egg on your necktie. --- That’s better! 


Cordially, 


The ancient wheeled 
Fred Bissell VI. 


vehicle shown below 
is still 


in use. 






































BUGGY TYPE MOTOR-CARS. 


An Increasingly Important Production of the Middle West. 
The Many Makes and Models on the Market. 


OMEONE who assumes to be well posted 
on the subject of motor-cars recently 
made the statement in one of the lead- 

ing newspapers of the country that there is 
no such thing as the “poor man’s automobile.” 
He maintained that no one who could afford 
to own an outomobile could be called poor 
The definition of “poor” may be open to de- 
bate, but certainly no one would call a rural 
free delivery mail carrier, who covers his 
twenty or twenty-five-mile route over country 
roads every working day in the year, regard- 
less of weather, for an annual sum of $250 a 
year, and furnishes his own conveyance, a 
wealthy man. And not a few such men have, 
within a year or two, become possessed of self- 
propelled vehicles in which they cover their 
routes more quickly and satisfactorily than 
when they depended upon horses. Country 
doctors are not usually classed with the rich. 
yet many of them also now own automobiles 
which they find never become exhausted no 
matter how many times in the day and night 
the physician is called out nor how long and 
bad the way. Farmers, traveling salesmen, and 
many others whose business requires much 
traveling over country roads, particularly in 
the great Middle West, may be put in this same 
class of car owners who, if not actually poor, 
certainly have no superfluous cash, and use 
their machines not so much for pleasure as 
for economy of time in their work. 

The Carriage Builders’ Art. 

To be sure, the types of machines that they 
use are not commonly seen in the big cities, 
especially in the East, and are not of. the 
luxurious foreign type that is called to mind 
by the term, “automobile.” Some years ago, 
when the pioneer machines of their class made 
their appearance, they were called “horseless 
carriages” and were the subject of consider- 
able ridicule on the part ot those who saw 
nothing practical in a motor vehicle that did 
not have a motor in front under a bonnet 
and a chassis mounted on artillery wheels shod 
with pneumatic tires. They make no pretense 
of being anything other than what. their ap- 
pearance indicates—vehicles of the horse-drawn 
type self-propelled by internal combustion en- 
gines. Some hard-headed inventors and busi- 
ness men in Chicago conceived in the earlier 
days of the automobile indugtry in America 
that there was a large class of persons of 
small or moderate means who would have 
use for a machine especially adapted for trav- 
eling over the ordinary earth roads of the 
country without getting stalled in the loose 
sand, stuck in the ruts and mud holes, or held 
up by snow drifts a foot or two deep. They 
did not hesitate to benefit by the decades of 
experiences that had taught the carriage build- 
er his trade, and so they appropriated his de- 
signs—high wheels, narow rims, light construc- 
tion, piano-box body, and solid rubber tires. 
With these they combined a prime mover and 
transmission system that were as simple and 
inexpensive as could be produced without be- 
ing inefficient or impractical. 

The result was the production of a type of 
automobile especially adapted for use at mod 
erate speeds over unimproved roads and that 
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would be within the reach of persons of very 
limited means. That they have proved prac 

tical and serviceable and fulfill a need is proved 
sufficiently by the fact that while there was 
but one manufacturer of buggy type cars five 
years ago, there are now nearly a dozen and 
a half concerns that are building and mar- 
keting such machines. In May of last year 
the Holsman Automobile Company increased 
its capacity six fold by th. erection of a three 

story brick building 250 by 50 feet, in Chi- 
cago, but at the end of eight months found 
itself so crowded for room that it put on a 
night shift which it has been working ever 
since, and last spring the company increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 to 
enable it to double its plant and expand its 
business. 

The Extent of the Business. 

Meantime other builders have come into the 
ficld, almost all of them in the Middle Western 
States. Half a dozen of them are located in 
Chicago, four in St. Louis, and the others are 
scattered through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
lowa. It is not without significance that sev- 
eral large carriage manufacturers have recently 
brought out vehicles of this type, and that the 
International Harvester Company is now of- 
fering for sale a buggy type machine called 
the Farmer’s automobile. The harvester com- 
pany is reported to have bought a large fac- 
tory in Akron, Ohio, for the production of 
these cars. The Chicago Coach and Carriage 
Company, with a large five-story establish- 
ment at Michigan avenue and Twelfth street, 
Chicago, and the Staver Carriage Company, 
with a huge plant at 76th street and Wallace 
street, in the same city, have also entered the 
field. It is evident from these few examples 
that there is no lack of capital and facilities 
for the manufcture of great numbers of buggy 
type automobiles. Whether the demand will 
be correspondingly large may be left to the 
inference of the reader, after it is stated that 
different makers of these machines, seating two 
or four persons, retail at prices ranging all 
the way from $250 to $900, the majority sell- 
ing at $450 to $700. Not only is the first cost 
low, but the expense for operation and main- 
tenance is declared to be correspondingly small, 
since the machinery is simple and the parts 
inexpensive to replace and the solid tires are 
less costly to repair and replace than pneu- 
matics. Purchasers of these cars are chiefly 
residents of small cities and towns or live in 
the country, and store the machines on their 
own premises and take care of them them- 
selves. It is not at all necesary that they 
should be wealthy, therefore, and, as we all 
know, there are some millions of persons who 
belong to this class of citizens. 

As yet this comparatively new branch of 
the industry has developed no standard form 
or common mechanical feature of construction. 
The vehicles are characterized merely by their 
close resemblance to horse-drawn buggies and 
surreys, but the types and powers of engines 
and transmissions used, are almost as numer- 
ous as the different makes of cars. To give an 
adequate idea of all the constructional features 
it will therefore be necessary to refer to the 


special features that are peculiar to each make. 
HOLSMAN RUNABOUTS AND SURREYS. 


Taking the Holsman as typical in outward 
appearance of all that have come after it, we 





The Holsman Runabout. 


find the line composed of a number of models 
that may be divided into runibouts seating 
two persons and surreys seating four. The 
wheels are 44 inches in diameter in front and 
48 inches in the rear, and are fitted with solid 
rubber tires not more than an inch and three- 
quarters wide at the base. The tread or 
gauge may be any width desired from 56 to 
62 inches according to the standard wagon 
gauge prevailing in the section where the pur- 
chaser lives. The wheelbase varies in the dif- 
ferent models from 65 inches to 75 inches. 
Four full elliptical springs secured to the two 
solid steel axles support the body, which is 
of the common piano-box style except that the 
vehicles of longer wheelbase have a box bui!: 
in front of the dash to be used for storag? 
purposes. Patent leather fenders catch the 
mud and water thrown up by the wheels, and 
the seats are of the straight back, two-passen- 
ger type eommon to horse-drawn vehicles. 
Folding victoria or extension tops are fitted 
when ordered. Instead of the front axle 
turning on a fifth wheel, the front wheels are 
provided with steering knuckles, marking 2 
departure from horse-drawn carriage building 
that is common to most automobiles of this 
class.. With some departures the features 
mentioned are embodied in the other makes 
of buggy type machines. 

The Air-Cooled Motor. 

An air-cooled, two-cylinder opposed engine 
furnishes the power, rated at 10 horse-power 
This is mounted horizontally under the body. 
The cylinders are of 4 inches bore and 4 
inches stroke, and the engine operates on the 
four-stroke cycle. Inlet valves are automatic, 
and the exhaust valves mechanically operated. 
Ignition is by jump spark from dry cell bat- 
teries, two sparks in each cylinder insuring 
easy starting and more certain running. The 
spark is automatically advanced by reversing 
the starting handle. Lubrication is by a me 
chanical force-feed oiler. The crank-case has 
a removable cover that makes all bearings ac- 
cessible. 


































































































































Parts are reduced to the minimum by an un- 
usual form of transmission. Power from the 
engine is transmitted to a movable cross shaft 
carrying a grooved, pulley at either end. Steel 
cables pass over these pulleys and around large 
sheaves secured. to the rear road wheels. 
When the cross shaft is moved forward by 
means of a lever at the right of the driver's 
seat, the cables are tightened in their sheaves 
and the engine can then drive the vehicle, 
but when this pressure is released, the cables 
merely slip in the pulleys as they rotate. This 
dispenses with the use of a friction clutch. 
No differential is employed, either in the rear 
axle or in the cross shaft, slippage of the 
cables being depended upon to take care of 
any differences in rotation of the driving 
wheels, Neither is there any change speed 
gearing, speed of the car being controlled by 
the engine throttle and by allowing the cables 
to slip when necessary. At the extreme ends 
of the cross shaft are two very small pulleys. 
These engage the rubber tires of the rear 
wheels when the shaft has been moved back- 
ward sufficiently and reverse the direction of 
rotation of the drive wheels. Brake shoes 
that engage in the driving sheaves where the 
cables do not touch it are set and released 
by a hand lever on a vertical column at the 
driver's right. 

Limitation of space forbids going more ful- 
ly into the details or pointing out the various 
advantages claimed for the mechanical : feat- 
ures mentioned, further than to say that the 
high wheels. give about 18 inches clearance 
between the ground and axles or machinery 
and ride easily over ordinary roughnesses of 


the road; that the mechanism is too simple 


to need much adjusting or get out of repair 
easily; that it is virtually “fool proof” and 
durable; that the power is applied clese to 
the periphery of the wheels and does not 
weaken them; that there is no water to add 
complication or freeze in winter, and that the 
operation is so simple that anyone can learn 
to run the car. The maximum speed on good 
roads is about thirty miles an hour. 

Any doubt that might exist in the mind of 
the reader regarding the speed, hill climbing 
power and reliability of the best machines of 
this type should be dispelled by careful in 
quiry into the feats that they have performed, 
particularly their performances in open com- 
petition with cars of the strictly automobile 
type in endurance contests in Chicago and 
New York. In the first annual reliability run 
of the Chicago Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion last August the cheapest Holsman model, 
carrying two passengers, made a perfect score 
in the runabout class, while a Holsman sur- 
rey carrying four passengers, won first place 
in the light touring car class. 


THE POSTAL AUTOMOBILE, 


A machine that follows very closely the 
lines of the Holsman is the Postal, built by 
the Postal Auto & Engine Company, of Bed- 
ford, Ind. As the name implies, the car is 
designed with especial reference to the ex- 
acting requirements of rural mail carriers 
and for use by country doctors and farmers. 
It belongs in the class of very low-priced run- 
abouts, costing less than $500. Reference to 
the illustrations will show its general features, 
which comprise a double-cylinder, opposed, 
air-cooled engine mounted on a small frame 
supported on two 70-inch side springs, such 
as the first Olds standard runabouts had; a 
cross shaft driven by two steel cables to 
sheaves on the rear wheels. The engine is 
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The Duer. 


rated at 12 horse-power, has enclosed valves 
and is carefully balanced. 

Planetary gearing provides two speed changes 
and one reverse. The speed ranges from noth- 
ing up to thirty miles an hour. The drive is 
geared to suit the locality where the car is to 
be used. Current for the jump spark igni- 
tion gis supplied by two sets of dry batteries 
consisting of six cells each. There is no dif- 
ferential. Foot and hand brakes act on trans- 
mission and drive shaft. Weight of the ma- 
chine complete is only 900 pounds. 


THE DUER AUTOMOBILE. 


Another air-cooled cable driven car is the 
Duer, manufactured by the Chicago Coach 
& Carriage Company, of Chicago. This, how- 
ever, combines with the buggy construction 
some distinctive automobile features such as 
a motor bonnet in front, divided as “bucket” 
seats, and a white ash frame carried on semi- 





The Postal. 


clliptic springs attached to shackles. As in 
the other machines described, however, the 
steering is by side lever and differential gear- 
ing is omitted. ‘The engine is of the air-cooled 
type, 4 by 4 cylinders, rated at 12 horse- 
power. It is mounted crosswise of the frame, 
under the bonnet, on a three-point suspension. 
Both cylinders and the crankcase are cast in 
one piece. A Holley carbureter is used, and 
the cylinders and bearings are oiled automati- 
cally by a force-feed lubricator. This engine 
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Chassis of the Postal. 


drives through a two-speed and reverse plane- 
tary gear mounted on the jack shaft, connec- 
tion being made by a telescopic universal 
joint. The jack shaft runs on roller bearings. 
as the road wheels do also, and is arranged 
to slide forward and backward to tighten or 
loosen the cables in their pulleys. Engine 
speed is controlled by throttle and spark, while 
movements of the vehicle are governed by one 
side lever, which moves in a quadrant hav- 
ing three gates. Sidewise movement of the 
lever engages low or high-speed or reverse. 
and a pull backward tightens the cables and 
starts the car. A ten-gallon gasoline tank 
under the seat holds enough fuel for 350 
miles, and the running expense for gasoline 
and oil is asserted to be less than one cent a 
car mile. The machine is guaranteed for a 
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year, and as the builders are rated by the 
big commercial agencies, their responsibility 
can hardly be doubted. 


THE SUMMIT CARRIAGE; MOBILE, 

This is the name given to one of the latest 
examples of air-cooled, cable-drive machines, 
which is the product of the Summit Carriage- 
Mobile Company, of Waterloo, Iowa. Unlike 
the foregoing examples, this car dispenses with 
steering knuckles as well as differential. The 
whole front axle turns on the king-bolt, as 
with horse-drawn carriages. A hand wheel 
is employed, and the steering column is swiv- 
eled so that it:can be moved out of the way 
when entering or leaving the seat. A _ fuel 
tank is mounted in front of the dash, occu- 
pying the place of the hood on an automobile. 
This and the power plant are carried on a 
steel frame. The engine is a departure from 
standard practice and is called by the build- 
ers “the Caldwell eylinderless self-cooling en- 
gine.” It is made with a hollow’ piston 
having a stationary head in which the valves 
are placed. The piston has a bore of 5% 
inches and stroke of 5 inches. The connect- 
ing rod is attached to the outside of the pis- 
ton and to the crank, The piston moves back 
and forth like any other piston except that it 
runs in guides like the crosshead of a steam 
engine. Valves are mechanically operated. 
Movement of the piston assists in the cool- 
ing. The Caldwell engines are made with 
one, two, three and four pistons and develop 
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from 8 to 4o horse-power. | he makers’ mod 

els comprise a runabout, as shown, a surrey 

and road wagon seating four each, and a sep 

arate “power truck” or fore carriage that can 

be attached to any horse-drawn carriage or 

used as a stationary engine for farm work. 
THE FARMERS’ AUTOMOBILE. 

The vehicle brought out this year by the 
International Harvester Company of Ameri 
ca, with headquarters in Chicago, is of the 
horse-drawn surrey type. It differs from all 
of the foregoing in having the cross shaft 
connected by chains to the rear wheels and in 
having a differential in this shaft. Power is 
supplied by a 14-horse-power, air-cooled en- 
gine with opposed 5 by 5-inch cylinders. This 
is mounted longitudinally under the body, and 
has large nickel-steel valves contained in re- 
movable cages. High-tension ignition is used 
and a ten-feed mechanical oiler automatically 
lubricates all important bearings. A_plane- 
tary gear is mounted on the engine shaft and 
has a simple and dependable friction clutch. 
Engine or transmission can be removed read- 
ily for inspection or overhauling. The body 
is carried on four full elliptic springs. 





The “Farmers” Surrey. 


This vehicle is designed and built express 
ly for rural highways and to withstand the se- 
vere usage to be expected of a farmers’ auto- 
mobile. The rear seat is removable, and when 
detached leaves amply carrying space in the 
rear of the body. 


THE KIBLINGER, 


Among the lowest-priced machines in the 
market are the several models of runabouts 
and surreys built by the W. H. Kiblinger Com- 
pany, of Auburn, Ind., which operates three 
large plants for the manufacture of all kinds 
of horse-drawn buggies, wagons and sleighs. 
The prices of the motor buggies is well un 
der the $500 figure, the lightest runabout cost 
ing but half of this. That the low prices do 
not indicate the elimination of automobile 
features is evident from the accompanying 


photograph of the chassis of models D and 
F, the two-cylinder runabout and trap. 
els A and B are the same as model 


Mod- 


D ex- 
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The Ranger. 


cept that instead of two cylinders the engine 
has but one cylinder. The opposed cylinder 
engine is rated at 9-10 horse-power, has drop 
forged valves, bronze bearings, Kingston car 
bureter, and sight-feed oiler. Drive is through 
a two-speed planetary transmission to a bevel 
gear differential on a countershaft. and final 
drive by side chains to rear wheel sprockets. 
It will be noted that the ends of the counter- 
shaft are braced by distance rods attached to 
the rear axle near the wheel hubs. The front 
wheels turn on steering knuckles moved by 
a center tiller, 
ported on an angle iron frame carried on two 
36-inch full elliptic transverse springs. Wheels 
are 36 inches in diameter front and rear and 





Motor of the Ranger. 


are fitted with steel tires 1 inch by % inch 
with oval face. On high gear the speed range 
is from 4 to 25 miles an hour, and on low gear 
from 2 to 6 miles. 


THE RANGER AUTOMOBILE, 


One of the latest additions to the motor 
buggy line has been made by the Ranger Au- 
tomobile Company, which has a factory and 
sales headquarters in Chicago. “The most 
striking feature of the Ranger runabout is a 
long automobile hood in front of the dash. 
This covers a 12-horse-power engine having 
opposed cylinders 4% by 4 inch2s mounted 
crosswise of the frame. On the rear end of 
the motor shaft is a two-speed planetary gear 
set which drives by a jointed shaft with bevel 
gear to a differential on a countershaft be- 
neath the seat. Final drive is by side chains. 
‘The wheel base of 79 inches is unusually long 
for a two-passenger vehicle of this type. The 
wheels are 40 and 44 inches front and rear, re- 
spectively, and are fitted with 11 inch solid 
rubber tires. Two sets of dry batteries are 
supplied, current being distributed through a 
Splitdorf timer. Lubrication is by an Essex 
six-feed pressure oiler. 


All of the machinery is sup- 
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THE “RELIABLE” DAYTON. 


Among the earlier buggy type cars to use 
water-cooled motors and chain drive was the 
Reliable Dayton, built by the Reliable-Day- 
ton Motor Car Company, now located in Chi- 
cago. The 1907 models present a substantial 
and attractive appearance. Stripped of the 
piano-box runabout or surrey body, the chas- 
sis of these vehicles has many of the charac- 
teristics of the chassis of a regular American 
type automobile, as will be noted from the 
illustration. This embraces an angle steel 
frame, a 25-horse-power, double-cylinder, op- 
posed, water-cooled engine mounted longi- 
tudinally on cross pieces near the middle, a 
planetary change-speed gear, countershaft car- 
rying a differentia! gear near the center and 
sprockets at the ends, a fin-tube radiator over 
the front axle and four full elliptical springs. 
There are double-acting brakes operating on 
rear wheel drums.carrying drive chain sprock- 
ets Gasoline and water tanks are carried 
under a square “hood” in front of the dash 
where they are readily accessible for refill- 


ing. 
‘The engine in the new model is of the four- 
cycle type, fitted with Schebler carbureter 


and simple in construction, All four. valves, 
spark distributor. and water pump are oper- 
ated by one shaft gear driven direct off the 
main shaft. The car is geared to a maximum 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour. Lu- 
brication is by automatic pressure sight-feed 





Reliable-Dayton Chassis. 


oiler. The wheelbase of the runabout is 84 
inches and the high wheels give a clearance 
about the road of 22 inches, sufficient to pass 
over stumps, boulders and sod ridges. Total 
weight is 1,050 pounds, and tires are 1% inch 
solid rubber. The entire set of. tires can be 
replaced for $20, and the makers of the cars 
claim that the user should get from 5,000 
miles up from them. As to cost, the Reliable 
Dayton is one of the medium-priced machines 
of its class, selling above the half-thousand 
dollar marks 


THE STAVER STANHOPE, 


Specifications of the machine recently 
brought out by the Staver Carriage Company, 
of Chicago, read much like those of the vehi- 





The Hatfield Driving Mechanism. 








cle last described. The Staver has left side 
control, and the change-speed lever is mount- 
ed on the steering column. The water-cooled, 
opposed engine, which, is concealed under the 
body, is rated at 18-20 horse-power—unusual- 
ly powerful for a two-passenger vehicle of 
this type, giving it plenty of power on bad 
roads and great hill-climbing ability. Weight 
of the stanhope is from 1,600 to 1,650 pounds. 
The engine drives through ‘a two-speed plane- 
tary transmission to a differential counter- 
shaft, whence final drive is by side chains. 
There is a contracting service brake on the 
differential gear case and two emergency hand 
brakes acting on the rear wheels. 
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THE HATFIELD “BUGGYABOUT.” 


In their pursuit of extreme simplicity, it is 
natural that a number of the horseless car- 
riage designers should have adopted friction 
drive. One exponent of this principle is the 
Hatfield Motor Vehicle Company, of Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, which designates its product the 
“simplest automobile in the world.” It is of 
particular interest to learn that the Buggy- 
about was designed by C. B. Hatfield, Sr., who 
was formerly associated with George B. Sel- 
den, patentee of the now famous Selden basic 
patent, and assisted in the construction of the 
Selden machine that was put in evidence re- 
cently in the litigation between the licensed 
and independent manufacturers of gasoline 
automobiles. 


The Buggyabout is notable for the mechani- 
cal features it lacks; it has no speed change 
gearing, no differential, no radiator, water 
tank, water pump or water jackets, no clutch, 
no live or divided axle, no steering knuckles 
and no pneumatic tires. There is not a gear 
wheel in the entire construction. The extreme 
simplicity of the power plant and transmission 
can be seen in the illustration of the fric- 
tion drive mechanism. A double-opposed, air- 
cooled engine rated at 12 horse-power is dis- 
posed transversely of the body under the 





The Staver. 


seat, with the flywheel toward the rear. The 
flywheel is faced with a speci:l alloy metal 
called alzin, having peculiar f-iction quali- 
ties, and in contact with this is tie periphery 
of a friction wheel feathered on a counter- 
shaft so thatjit will slide across the face of 
the flywheel from one edge to the other. These 
are always in contact so that the motor is 
never disconnected from the driving wheels, 
and the car has no clutch or other disconnect- 
ing device. To prevent wear when the engine 
is running and the car is at rest, the center 
of the flywheel is providd with a “floating 
rest,” backed by a ball-bearing, that remains 
stationary when in contact with the driven 
wheel. When the wheel is moved to one side 
by means of a shifting lever, the rear wheels 
are turned forward at a rate that varies with 
the distance that the wheel is moved toward 
the edge of the flywheel; when moved to the 
opposite side of the center, reverse motion 
is imparted, final drive being by means of side 
chains running over sprockets on the ends of 
the countershaft and on the rear wheels. This 
gives a range through all speeds up to twenty- 
five miles an hour. Pressure of the friction 





The Schacht. 


wheel against the friction dise is regulated 
hy a pedal to prevent slippage when climbing 
hills or going through mud, sand or snow. 
The body, with its contained engine and trans- 
Mission system, is supported on two full elli 
tic transverse springs, one in front and the 
other at the rear. The front axle turns on a 
king-bolt, moving the front wheels with it, 
the steering being controlled by a hand wheel. 
An cight-gallon fuel tank is located in the 
dash. Total weight is given as 800 pounds, 
with carrying capacity of two persons and 
all the luggage that can be put aboard. 


THE SCHACHT RUNABOUT, 


Features similar to the foregoing are em- 
bodied in the self-propelled vehicles that are 
now being built by the Schacht Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which oper- 
ates a very large plant for the production of 
wire and wood.wheel horse-drawn vehicles 
ball-bearing axles, and cushion rubber tires. 
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The double-opposed engine, which is placed 
crosswise under the rear of the body, is wa- 





The Federal. 


ter cooled, and, as the illustration shows, a 
dise radiator is built into the dash. The 4 by 
4 inch cylinders develop from 10 to 12 horse- 
power, which is transmitted to the side chains 
by a friction wheel in contact with a friction 
disc on the face of the flywheel. This disc is 
of aluminum and can be forced outward from 
the flywheel into contact with the driven wheel 
by cams operated by a pedal. The counter- 
shaft, which is under the seat in front of the 
engine, is provided with a spur gear differ- 
ential. The speed is from five to thirty miles 
an hour. ‘he front wheels are mounted on 
steering knuckles and are moved by a hand 
wheel on an inclined steering column. Roller 
bearings reduce friction in the countershaft 
and wheels. 


THE FEDERAL RUN ABOUT. 

Use of two-cycle, air-cooled, double-opposed 
motor and friction drive lends more than or 
dinary interest. to the machines built in Chi- 
cago by the Federal Automobile Company. 
This appears to be carrying simplicity al 
most to its ultimate degree, so far at least as 
general principles are concerned. Employment 
of the crankcase as a compression chamber for 
the fresh gas assists materially in cooling the 
pistons. A novel feature in two-cycle prac- 
tice is the fitting of a mechanically operated 
inlet valve in the cylinder head, to which the 
fresh charges are fed through a by-pass. As 
the face of the flywheel constitutes the fric- 
tion disc, the shaft on which the friction 
wheel is splined is disposed longitudin- 
ally of the angle steel frame, parallel 
with the engine. An_ interesting  feat- 
ure is the continuation of the jack 
shaft into the propeller shaft which drives 
by bevel gears to a differential on the rear 
live axle. There are two universal joints in 
the shaft. ‘The differential housing carries 
the brakes, application of which releases the 
friction drive contact. 


THE ALBANY RUNABOUT. 


Quite a departure in the kind of vehicles 
under discussion is made by the Albany Auto- 
mobile Company, of Albany, Ind. Reference 
to the picture of the chassis will show that the 
prime mover is a vertical, double cylinder, air- 
cooled engine mounted at the front of an 
angle steel frame, which drives through a 
friction disc and wheel to side chains. In this 
case the novel feature is the motor, which 
is of 10-12 horse-power with 4 by 4 inch cyl- 
inders. Like all the others so far described, 
it operates on the four-stroke cycle. Inlet 
and exhaust valves are both located in the cyl- 
inder heads, the latter being operated by rock- 
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Chassis of the Schacht. 


er arms and push rods. Oiling is by splash 
from the crankcase, requiring little attention. 
A flywheel clutch connects the friction disc 
shaft with the engine. The disc is backed by 
a ball thrust bearing and is forced backward 
into contact with the friction wheel by a 
ratchet pedal, The engine is concealed under 
a neat metal bonnet in front of the dash hav- 
ing a circular opening in front of a cooling 
fan that is belt driven from a pulley mounted 
on the front end of the crankshaft. The speed 
range is from 2 to 20 miles an hour. Wheels 
are 30 inches in diameter, fitted with roller 
bearings and shod with solid or cushion tires. 
Steering is by hand wheel and steering knuc- 
kles. Complete, the car weighs 800 pounds. 
Besides this model, designated Model C, the 
company also makes a single-cylinder model 
B of 6-8 horse-power weighing 700 pounds. 


VICTOR ‘““HAND-FORGED” AUTOMOBILE. 
A two-cycle, water-cooled, vertical engine 
is the characteristic feature that distinguishes 
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the little car ‘made by the Victor Automobile 
Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 
This motor is rated at 6 horse-power and is 
mounted under the rear of the body. It is 
valveless and has a tapered jacket to insure 
even expansion. A _ four-gallon radiator is 
carried under the body back of the front axle. 
The power is transmitted to the rear wheels by 
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friction drive giving all speeds up to 25 miles 
an hour, one lever serving for all speed 
changes and reverse. A 1% inch roller chain 
drives from the countershaft to a differential 
on the live rear axle. A one-piece angle-steel 
frame carries the machinery and body on 
three full elliptic springs, the front spring 
being placed transversely. Other general feat- 
ures are apparent in the illustration. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

This is the lightest and cheapest example of 
friction drive machines. It is the product 
of the D. W. Haydock Auto Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis. There are two mod- 
els, one fitted with a single-cylinder, air- 
cooled engine 4% by 4, mounted in front of 
the dash, and the later model equipped with 
a two-cycle single-cylinder, water-cooled en- 
gine of 7-8 horse-power carried vertically un- 
der the seat. In both cases final drive is by 
side chains. The friction wheel countershaft 
is provided with a spur .gear differential. 
Wheel steering and steering knuckles are em 
ployed. Weight of the air-cooled machine is 
500 pounds. The 40-inch wheels are fitted with 
steel tires. 

SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY. 


In the same class with the foregoing is the 
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little vehicle brought out two or three years 
ago by the Success Auto-Buggy Manufactur- 
ing Company, of St. Louis. This is a regular 
horse buggy fitted with a motorcycle motor 
of 3-4 horse-power attached to the side of 
the body at the right of the seat. It is, of 
course, air cooled and has one cylinder 3% 
by 3 inches. It drives through a two-speed 
planetary gear to a sprocket on the right rear 
wheel. For steering, a hand wheel turns the 
front axle on a king-bolt through the medium 
of a sprocket and chain. 

A later, more powerful and more expen- 
sive model of the Success has the same gen 
eral appearance, but is fitted with a 10-horse 
power, double-opposed, 44% by 4 engine, air- 
cooled, which is concealed under the seat. If 
preferred, a 12 horse-power, water-cooled en 
gine will be supplied. In this case the axles 
are stronger, being 144 inches square, of solid 
bar iron, and both rear wheels are driven from 
a countershaft fitted with a differential. When 
ordered, a surrey or wagon body will be fitted. 

This extensive review of the buggy-type 
motor vehicles now in market, although not 
exhaustive as to minor details, should serve 
to bring to attention a comparatively new 
development in the automobile industry that 
has come about gradually and so quietly as 
to have attracted little attention. The prac- 
tical abandonment of the low-priced runabout 
by most of the automobile manufacturers in 


favor of the more powerful and showy tour- 
ing car has left the field open for a different 
type of vehicle in which the carriage makers, 


who formerly saw no possibilities in the au- 
to mobile field, seem very likely to do a good 
business. It certainly is no longer correct to 
consider the automobile “the rich man’s toy,” 
nor to maintain that there is no such thing 
as a “poor man’s automobile.” 


THE A. B. C. AUTOMOBILE, 

The A. B. C. of simplicity is embodied in 
the little machine built in St. Louis by the 
A. B. C. Motor Vehicle Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The mechanical characteristics that dis- 
tinguish it may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: Single-cylinder, two-cycle, vertical, 
water-cooled engine, friction transmission, 
single-chain drive to differential on live rear 
axle. The engine has bore and stroke of 
4% and 2 inclfes, respectively, and develops 
6 horse-power. It is valveless and free from 
all complication. The flywheel is faced with 
a composition metal disc 16 inches in diame- 
ter. In contact with this at right angles is a 
15-inch wheel shod with a special fiberoid pos- 
sessing great adhesive qualities. The degree 
of contact pressure between these is regulated 
by a ratchet foot lever. The wheel is slid lat- 
erally on its countershaft by a single hand- 
operated lever. It is interesting to note from 
the photographs of the chassis that the en- 
gine is located at the rear where it is con- 
cealed from sight by the body. The radiator 
is placed beneath the angle iron frame just 
back of the front axle. A three-gallon gaso- 
line tank and six-gallon water tank are placed 
under the seat. One filling of the tank suf- 
fices for from sixty to eighty miles of driv- 
ing. 

The latest example of cable-driven ma- 





Chassis of the Albany. 


chines is the Firestone-Columbus High Wheel- 
er which the Columbus Buggy Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, is just placing in the market 
after considerable time spent in designing and 
experimental work. The prime mover is a 
10-horse-power, two-cylinder, air-cooled en- 
gine of new design. This is mounted under 
the seat on a subframe where it is easy of ac- 
cess. The engine is fitted with a clutch that 
is simple and powerful and drives through a 
sliding-gear change speed giving three for- 
ward and three reverse speeds. Final drive 
is by ropes to large sheaves on the rear 
wheels. The maximum speed is twenty-five 
miles an hour, intermediate speed just half 
that, and first sped that of a child’s walk. 
This is the only buggy-type machine in which 
the sliding gear transmission is used. 

A metal hood in front of the dash, left side 
steering and control levers, and front wheel 
steering knuckles are automobile _ feat- 
ures that visibly distinguish the machine 
from a horse-drawn buggy. An _ unusual 
























construction is the placing o the start- 
ing crank on the left side below the 





The Success. 


seat. The wheels are 44 inches in diam- 
wheel gauge is 4 feet 8% inches—standard 
eter, fitted with solid rubber tires. The 
The body is hung on four full elliptic springs, 
and there is a clearance of 22 inches betwen 
the axles and the ground. The regular equip- 
ment includes a three-bow top and two side 
lamps. 

The Columbus Buggymobile made consider- 
able stir locally upon its debut late in June 
by making the 200-mile run from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Columbus, Ohio, in 14 hours 17 min- 
utes without a stop of the engine. Eight gal- 
long of gasoline were consumed, bring- 
ing the cost of the run for fuel to 
$1.20, or 60 cents each for the two pas- 





The A. B. C. 


sengers. This run concluded a trip of 
600 miles made between Tuesday morning 
and the following Saturday night. Starting 
from Columbus, a circuit was made of the 
cities of Central Ohio, and Eastern Indiana, 
including Indianapolis, Dayton, Springfield 
and returning to Columbus. The roads were 
in some cases in bad condition owing to con- 
siderable rain that feil during the trip. Re- 
ports state that no repairs or adjustments 
were made during the run. 

The latest bid for popular favor in the fric- 
tion drive buggy line is made with the Duplex 
Stanhope of 1907—a model just brought out 
by the Duplex Automobile Works, of hicago, 
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which is owned and operated by the Bendix 
Company. This is characterized externally by 
and unusually long wheelbase—88 inches— 








The Success Chassis. 


which, together with the 40-inch road wheels 
front and rear, insures the greatest ease in 
riding, preventing pitching motion due to un- 
dulations of the road surface. A long rectan- 
gular “hood” in front of the dash renders the 
long wheelbase possible and covers the engine. 
A broad seat and Stanhope top make this a 
desirable rig for doctor’s use. A great deal of 
care has been exercised in designing and finish- 
ing the body and running gear to give symme- 
try, grace and elegance. The seat is wide 
enough to comfortably hold three persons. 
The mechanical features include a double- 
opposed, air-cooled gasoline engine, friction 
double chain drive to the rear wheels and side 


lever steer. Tnree models are built; a No. 1 
stanhope fitted with 10-horse-power motor, 
and a No. 2 stanhope and No. 3 surrey, each 
fitted with 15-horse-power motor having off- 
set cylinders. The 15-horse-power motor has 
auxiliary exhausts that allow the gases to es- 
cape quickly and mterially assist in cooling. 
Both the regular inlet and exhaust valves are 
mechanically operated. 

The Bendix transmission is of unique cer- 
struction. Two friction disks are mounted 
side by side crossways of the frame under the 
seat and are driven at uniform speed by a 
drive shaft from the motor. In contact with 
these at right angles to their faces are two 
friction wheels mounted on a divided coun- 
tershaft and connected together by a rigid 
yoke by which they are slid on their shafts 
exactly the same distance for all speed changes. 
By the use of this duplex system it is claimed 
that there is greater efficiency, and since less 
pressure is required between the disks and 
wheels, there is less wear. Another advantage 
obtained is the dispensing with a differential 


by the use of the divided countershaft, slip- 
page being depended upon to automatically 
compensate for difference of speed between 
the wheels when rounding curves. Skidding 
is also prevented. 

In addition to the twenty-two different mak- 
ers of the motor buggies described, seven other 
concerns are to a greater or less extent in 
the same field of endeavor. These are the Ar- 
row Motor Vehicle Company and Winner Mo- 
tor Buggy Company, of St. Louis; Marsh Mo- 





The Columbus. 


tor Buggy Company and Neilson Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit; Western Motor Truck 
Works, Chicago Palmer Automobile Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland; W. Gilmore, 
262 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
I<conomy Motor Buggy Company, of Fort 
Wayne, indiana. As none of these have re- 
plied to letters and telegrams, however, it is 
impossible to furnish any illustrations of de- 
tails of construction. New makers are com- 
ing into the field very fast, and it is possible 
that before this article comes to the attention 
of the reader there will be other additions to 
the list. Those given are ample to show the 
importance of this comparatively new devel- 
opment, 

Very much the larger part, in fact almost 
all, of the manufacturers of buggy type motor 
cars are located in the Middle West, but this 
type of vehicle is working its way East, and 
some day not far distant, will no doubt come 
into its own there, too. Considerable head 
way has already been made and its possibili 
ties were brought home to many ‘of the doubt 
ing Thomases” in this field by the excellent 
performance .of the Hlolsman in the recent En- 


durance run of the Long Island Automobile 
Clvb. 





The Duplex. 










From HORSELESS 


At Victoria, Vancouver Island, there are now 
over 100 automobiles, according to a consular 
report, and the consul thinks that it speaks 
largely for the superiority of American machines 
that, notwithstanding the large English influence 
there, due to so many of the residents being Eng- 
lish born, who still have social and business 


AcE, July, 1907 


connections with the mother land, the majority 
of the automobiles in use in Victoria were manu- 
factured in the United States. Every automobile 
has to be registered in the provincial police 
department, and an examination of the record 
shows that a majority of the machines registered 
are of American manufacture. 
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Steam car fans hold meet 





During the afternoon of the September 26th 
Bothwell Meet, about a dozen or so steam car 
fans were called together to discuss the possib- 
ility of organizing a Steam Car Auxiliary to the 
Horseless Carriage Club. 


Club Director Dr. George E. Shafer, of San 
Bernardino (Calif.) was asked to serve as_ temp- 
orary chairman of that meeting. The enthusiasm 
of those present, including member Edgar Bergen, 
and Director 0O.J. Smith, indicated that the idea 
had good support and with the thought of not de- 
tracting or taking too much time from the picnic 
spirit of the day it was decided to hold a meet- 
ing at Ray Nelson‘s place in North Hollywood on 
Tuesday evening the 12th of October. 


On the evening of October 12th about fif- 
teen members of the Horseless Carriage Club met 
in Ray Nelson‘s hobby shop in North Hollywood to 
further discuss the formation of a Steam Car 
Fans auxiliary. Due to the illness and absence 
of Dr. George Shafer it was agreed that Director 
O.J. Smith serve as permanent chairman, Dr. Sha- 
fer as assistant chairman and Ray Nelson as Sec- 
retary. The purposes of this club within a club 
were decided to be as follows: 


1. To further interest in steam cars_ so 
that more such cars will be driven to 
and appear at not only the events of 
the present club but also at the many 
events of the various Regional Groups. 


2. To obtain recognition of the editors 
of the “Gazette” to the extent of hav- 
ing a definite steam car department in 
each issue of the magazine. 


3. To convey through the columns of the 
“Gazette” restoration information and 
sources of supplies and needed parts, 
special tool specifications, infor- 
mation of correct operation, etc. 


4. To ascertain what replacement parts 
are needed from the members and_ to 
Cause some manufacturer to become suf- 
ficiently interested to produce such 
parts in quantity. 


5. To have a meeting every month or everv 
other month, sometimes in the evenings 
or sometimes on a Sunday afternoon, at 
some member's home or shop, and discuss 
one part or one phase of steam car de- 
sign, construction, restoration or op- 
eration. 


6. To have a For Sale and Wanted column 


in the Steam Car Department of the 
“Gazette.” 




















Site of the 
‘Steam Car 
Fans‘‘ first 
meeting, at 
Bothwell’s. 


At the opening of this meeting it was sug- 
gested that if any member even once mentioned or 
made reference to a gas car that he be fined in 
the amount of twenty-five cents. This really 
confined all discussions to the subject of the 
meeting. Beer, pop, and pretzels at the expense 
of Rav helped make the meeting more interesting. 
Several reels of colored movies taken by Ray at 
previous club outings were shown after all bus- 
iness discussions had been dispensed with. Lin- 
dley Bothwell offered to have the next Steam Car 
Fans meeting at his place at 1:30 P.M. on Sunday 
November 14, 1948. 

Among members present at the Ray Nelson 
meeting, and cars they own, were: 


LINDLEY BOTHWELL, listing a 1912 Stanley 30 H.P. 
Mountain Wagon, 1901 White, 1899 Locomobile and 
a 1907 Stanley 10 H.P. roadster. 


FRED BUESS SR. and JR., listing 1901 Locomobile 
Steamer, two 1909 Whites, one 1910 White, five 
Stanleys: 1908, 1913, 1915, 1924 and 1926. Also 
one ancient steam car of unknown make. 


M.B. LIPSCOMB listed materials for special steam 
car with Bryan engine to be built into a 1929 La 
Salle. 


BEN MOSER listed his 1906 Stanley 10 H. P. road- 
ster. 


RAY NELSON listed a 
ing. 


1913 Stanley 10 H. P. tour- 


ELMER NORBURY listed a two cylinder “V" type of 


steam engine built to fit a Chevrolet chassis. 
EARL PEfZOLD listed Howard Hughes’ experimental 
3 cylinder engine and flash boiler, of which he 


is owner. 


O. J. SMITH listed a 1903 Jackson 3 cylinder car- 
riage, a 1907 Stanley 10 H.P. Roadster, a 1907 
White Model "H" Roadster, 1909 White “0O"  tour- 
ing, 1916, 1917, and 1924 20 H.P. Stanleys. 


W.E. (BILL) YOUNG listed a 1922 Stanley Roadster 
with Doering boiler and a 1922 Stanlev Touring. 


continued on next page 
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Others at the meeting were Bill Franson of 
Van Nuys, John Carra of Hollywood, Al D. Riggs, 
and Chan Hammer of Burbank, California. 


Further notes of meeting were as_ follows: 


Have secretary ask in an article for names’ and 
addresses of other steam car enthusiasts. 


Have members write in their wants and ideas. 


Obtain permission of Antique Car Club to print 
their article which listed specifications of all 
models of the Stanley Steamer. 


Have all communications addressed to: 


STEAM CAR DIVISION 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB 
P.O. BOX 503 

WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


The next regular meeting of the Steam Car 


Fans 
will be held at the home of Ray Nelson, 
Huston St., 


attend. The date is Thursday, January 20, 1949, 
at 7:30 o’clock in the evening. 


In each issue of the Gazette appear num- 
erous photos of cars sent in by the owners, for 
publication. They are always identified by the 
make and year they were manufactured. However, 
they are often erroneously tabbed as to year of 
manufacture but are published with the informa- 
tion as sent by the donor just the same. 


When you see, for instance, a Sears Roe- 
buck 1905 and you know that it’s probably a °10, 
or a 1905 Oldsmobile listed as 1899, please rea- 
lize that the responsibility lies with the con- 


tributors and not -- lhe Calle 


Frank E. Kane 


Sunday, August 22, 1948, marked the pass- 
ing of another member of the Horseless Carriage 
Club whose colorful career in the automotive 
business made him a genuine “Automobile Old Tim- 
er.” 


Born in Sedalia, Missouri, 69 years ago he 
spent much of his boyhood there until at the age 
of 18 he joined the United States Army. 


He was a veteran of the Spanish American 
War and was honorably discharged in 1902. Later 
he married Marguerite Horvath, who survives him. 
Coming to Los Angeles in 1924, he spent most of 
the time there at 10th and Olive Station. & In- 
side Auto Parks where he became acquainted with 
many of those who were mutual friends’ in the 
Horseless Carriage Club. He spent the last year 
and one half in Fullerton, operating an antique 
shop. 


Many of Mr. Kane’s friends were shocked at 
his sudden passing being unaware of the serious- 
ness of the illness that finally brought about 
his death. 


Those who knew him personally knew him as 
a "great guy,” a good companion, a true friend 
of high character and morals and a genuine en- 
thusiastic old car hobbiest. 
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He owned several fine automobiles. The 
latest of which he was so proud was the excell- 
ently restored 1913 Cadillac 4 cylinder Opera 
Coupe. Mr. Kane is shown here with this car on 
April 25, 1948 while on his way to attend the 
Figueroa Street Meet, one of the last he attend- 
ed. 


Funeral services were held at the Norwalk 
Funeral Home with member Bob Lingo directing. 
For his last resting place, Mr. Kane chose Oak- 
wood in the beautiful hills behind Chatsworth, 
the country he loved so well. 


Ww ERP STHETT KMMWAY 
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Auxiliary of the Horseless Carriage Club 
11131 
North Hollywood, Calif. All of those 
interested in steamers are cordially invited to 
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LONG ISLAND AUTOMOTIVE 
MUSEUM OPENS DOORS! 


The hobby of antique automobile collecting 
has grown in leaps and bounds in the past few 
years and on Saturday, August 27th, motor enth- 
usiasts will have a new collection to visit when 
the Long Island Automotive Museum opens its 
doors for the first time. 


Housed on eight acres of property, and 
located one mile west of the heart of Southampt- 
on on Route 39, the collection of cars dating 
from 1902 to 1920 belongs to Henry Austin Clark, 
Jr., regional director of the famous Veteran 
Motor Car Club of America, which last Spring 
sponsored the Antique Auto Show at the Armory in 
New York City. 


Mr. Clark, who is from Flushing, L.I., de- 
cided upon his return from the war, where he 
served in the Navy, to build a home for his car 
collection which he began at the age of 12 with 
his first Ford car. Now thirty four of his fin- 
est automobiles will be displayed at the Museum. 


One of the high-lights of the Museum will 
be a fully equipped work shon operating in full 
swing to restore other old cars in _ the collec- 
tion. The public will have a chance to see just 
how an old antique rescued from a barn is remade 
so it runs perfectly and is reshined and painted 
back to its original state. 


Among the famous cars which will be dis- 
played is an almost complete line of old Fords 
dating back to 1903. It will include the Model 
A of 1903; the very rare Model B; the Model C of 
1903; the Model F of 1905; the Model N of 1906, 
bought by Mr. Clark in 1947 from the floor where 
it had stood since its delivery in the year of 
its manufacture with less than 100 miles on its 
meter; and the famous Model T of 1909 to 1927, 
which had the longest manufacture of any model 
in the country, or the world, except the Silver- 
Ghost Rolls Royce built in England from 1907 te 
1927. 


The great high-light of the show will be 
the Thomas Flyer, the car which actually was 
driven from Times Square, New York, to Paris, by 
way of Alaska and the Bering Straits and across 
Russia in 1908, winner in a race of six cars. 


One of the first station wagons will be on 
display. It was a 1911 Pierce Arrow body with a 
1915 chassis, built especially for Mrs. Harrison 
Williams. A unique contrast will be shown by two 
1905 Oldsmobiles, both Model N of 1 cylinder. 
One has been completely restored by Mr. Clark; 
the other arrived this week on an apple truck 
from Florida and is just as it was found in an 
abandoned phosphate mine in that state. 


Old lamps, many burning liquids, early hub 


caps, horns and speedometers comprise a_ special 
collection which is considered to be the finest 
of its kind in the world. Hours for admittance 


are from 10 to 5S through the month of September, 
and admission is 5U¢ for adults. Children are 
admitted for 25¢. All admissions include tax. 


On Sunday, September 26th, 1948, the St. 
Louis Regional Group of the Horseless Carriage 
Club held a Field Meet, the first of such annual 
events to be held. The day was bright and cool 
and attendance was good. While no contests were 
held members enjoyed a good time riding in the 
horseless carriages present and visiting with 
each other. 


Outstanding among the many horseless carr- 
iages present, were: 


CARS OWNERS 


1902 St. Louis Geo. P. Dorris 


1906 Studebaker Electric Lowell Frei 
1910 Buick 2 cyl. Roadster George Fuchs 
1911 Little Lowell Frei 


1912 Mitchell Touring 

1918 Dodge Touring 

1919 Buick 7-passenger Touring 
1919 Ford 

1930 Rolls Royce 

1932 Rolls Royce 

1933 Cadillac Limousine 

1948 MG 

1948 Jaugar 


La Rue Langguth 
Herbert Restetsky 
Ross Steiner 
George Lambrose 
Bill Langton 

John B. Davis 
Churchill Lowe 
James Austin 
Ralph Knudsen 


Owing to the rapid growth of the St. Louis 
Group, the rooms at the Academy of Science have 
proved too small for the usual attendance. An 
evening meeting in November is planned and it is 
hoped that the atiditorium of the St. Louis AAA 
will be available for this meeting. 


Wayne Bledsoe 


There are many silly automobile laws still in ef- 
fect in these United States. For instance, right 
now it is against the law to drive a red automo- 
bile on the streets of Minneapolis, Minn. 








A 1910 PARRY OWNED BY R.L. COOTS 


RAY AMUNDSEN OF DENVER OWNS OF STERLING, COLO. 


THIS 1910 MODEL 10 BUICK. 1904 MAXWELL OWNED BY 


RUSSELL BEARD, OF ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


1900 LOCOMOBILE STEAMER OWNED BY 
HARRY JOHNSON'S 1913 MERCER JIM SHARPSTEEN. PHOTO TAKEN AT 


RACEABOUT, RECENTLY ACQUIR- THE AUTO CLUB BY INEZ STOKES. 
ED BY HARRY. : . 


ml 


; SAXON, CIRCA 1916, AS IT APPEARED AT 
A 1909 REO OWNED BY HERBERT P. BLAKE OF AUTO CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIF. JULY 20. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PHOTO IS BY INEZ STOKES. 
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1937 PACKARD V-12 OWNED BY ALBERT J. DUNKEL 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. CAR HAS ONLY 38,000 
MILES ON IT. 









BEFORE: H.A. HACKNEY 
OF WESLACO, TEXAS, IS 
STARTING TO RESTORE 
THIS 1937 CORD. 


AFTER: H.A. HACKNEY’S 
1937 CORD CONVERTIBLE, 
RESTORED. 








A 1915 MERCFR RACEABOUT 
OWNFD BY JOF GOODELL OF 
LOS ANGELES. 








: 1930 ROLLS ROYCE ASCOT PHAETON 
““" OWNED BY E.E. GREINER, SPRING- 





FIELD, OHIO ~ 





1937 CORD CONVERTIBLE OWNED “FURLONG” SPECIAL MADE AT FURLONG 
BY C.A. GAINES, MILWAUKEE, AIRPORT, FRESNO, CALIF. IT HAS A 


WIs. MERCURY CHASSIS. 
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1911 MODEL T FORD AND A STUDEBAKER BUGGY 
OWNED BY HERBER KOPF, EL PASO, TEXAS. 






1913 PIERCE ARROW, OWNED 
BY DONALD TURKLETOP, OF 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 










MALCOLM McGREGOR OF ARLINGTON, 
MASS.OWNS THIS 1915 DETROITER. 







HOWARD SHUPE OF LANCASTER, OHIO, 
OWNS THIS 1912 OVERLAND. 





1901 OLDSMOBILE, ENGINE NO. 2. 
CHASSIS IN PROCESS OF REBUILD- 
ING. EVERYTHING IS ORIGINAL 
ON THE CAR WHICH SHOULD BE THE 
OLDEST OLDS OUTSIDE OF THE ONE 
IN THE SMITHSONIAN’ INSTITUTE. 
IT’S OWNER IS ALTON WALKER. 












p ‘ _ A 1930 ROLLS ROYCE WITH A rte 
A 1909 HOLSMAN OWNED HIBBARD AND DARRIN BODY 

BY C.C. JOHNSON, OF OWNED BY RALPH GOULD, OF 

KARVAL, COLO. CAPE ELIZABETH, MAINF. 






1909 MITCHELL, IN PROCESS OF 
RESTORATION. OWNED BY HERB- 
ERT P. BLAKE, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 








HERBER KOPF OWNS THIS 1907 ABC, 1902 
HOLSMAN, 1912 IHC TRUCK AND CADILLAC 
MODEL 1902. 








HERBERT A. HACKNEY OF WESLACO, TEXAS, 
OWNS THIS 1921 STUTZ ROADSTER. 
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1947 MERCEDES BENZ OWNED 
BY REGINALD SINCLAIRE OF 
LARKSPUR, COLO. 
a, 










_" 
A 1910 MAXWELL-BRISCOE OWNED BY LESLIE R. 
HENRY, HAVERTOWN, PA. THIS 2 CYL.10 4.P. 
JOB WAS RESTORED AFTER APPARENTLY HAVING 
BEEN SEVERLY DAMAGED AND RUSTED IN 1936 
FLOOD AT JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


—" 


RAY DOUGHERTY’S CARS LINED UP DURING 
A RECENT MEET AT HIS FARM, LONGMONT, 
COLO. 


A 1924 HISPANO SUIZA PHAETON LE BARON, 
OWNED BY E.E. GREINER, SPRINGFIELD,OHIO. 





‘Observer Finds Famed 
Old Cars Suffering 
From Damage, Neglect 


Officials’ callousness toward Los Angeles county’s 
priceless collection of early day automotive relics has 
plunged to a new low... a large part of the exhibit not only 
has been removed from its Exposition park museum home 
in the face of violent public protest, but is sustaining 

—_—_—_—_——— 





irreparable damage. 

A Wave publications represen- 
tative found the once proud fleet 
of “horseless carriages” careless- 
ly scattered along an open lot on 
the Pomona county fair grounds, 
utterly unprotected either from 
the elements or avid souvenir 
hunters. 

Feelings of automotive field ex- 
perts were typified by Robert A. 
Nash, of Sierra Madre, a mem- 
ber of the Horseless Carriage 
club and of a committee for the 


Nash, one of the early organ- 
izers of the still vigorously grow- 
ing public campaign for prompt 
return of the exhibit to the coun- 
ty museum and its eventual dis- 
play in a proper transportation 
and industry museum, said the 
old cars had suffered damage 
being removed from the museum 
and in being set up at the fir 
. . . he assumed they would suf- 
fer much more damage from the 
elements and irresponsible per- 


sons certain to be found among 


construction of a scientific and|the thousands who attend such 


industrial museum for Los An- 
geles county. 

Nash bluntly criticized the 
county’s indifferent attitude 
toward “these valuable cars,” 
pointing out many of the cars 
cost upwards of $7500 originally 
and that all are first models, 
“not just any old car.” 





jattractions as county fairs. . 


County efforts to get out from 
uzder the growing criticism of 
the museum’s board of govern- 
ors and the county board of 
supervisors also were drawing 
more criticism, particularly the 
suggestion that airplane hangars 
in the Downey vicinity be used to 
house the forerunners of Amer- 


AUTOMOTIVE HISTORY: Exposed to the elements and com- 
pletely unprotected from souvenir hunters, most of Los Angeles 
county's irreplaceable collection of early day automobiles, all of 
them original models, has been sent from the county museum in 
Exposition park to the Pomona county fair, after which they ere to 
be relegated to storerooms despite vehement public protest. Pic- 
tured above (top) is a rare 1911 Pope-Hartford — roadster. 


Note the v2 climbing over the single stran 


strung around the display. 


WAVE 


PUBLICATIONS 


Sunday, September 26, 1948 


of rope 


ica’s great automobile industry. 
The suggestion was bombarded 
as an apparent evasion; Downey 
was held to be too isolated; and 
from one quarter came the sug- 
gestion that the county store 
whatever exhibits it intended to 
display in place of the auto- 
mobiles that admittedly had been 
one of the most popular exhibits 
in the museum. 

Meanwhile new strength has 
been lent the campaign to bring 
home to the Southwest the old 
cars that inspired such Ameri- 
cana as “Get A Horse,” “My 
Merry Oldsmobile,” and others. 

Newest groups to join the 
growing ranks of those opposed 
to the permanent removal of a 
large part of the mechanical ex- 
hibit from the county museum 
building are the Los Angeles 
Ephebian society and Douglas 
Aircraft. Previously, protests 
had been sent the museum’s 
board of governors and the 
county board of supervisors by 
such outstanding local organiza- 
tions as the Southside Chamber 
of Commerce and the Optimist 
Club of Southwest Los Angeles. 

Original protestants to. the 
move were members of 11 scien- 
tific and collectors groups who 
formed the committee for the 
foundation of a technical 
museum. They represented the 
Engineers and Architects insti- 
tute, the Horseless Carriage club, 
the Railway and Locomotive His- 
torical society, the Steamship 
Historical Society of America, 
the National Association of 
Watch and Clock Collectors, the 


HOME-TOWN ECHOES 


| Early American Industries as- 


sociation, Newcomen society, 
Grizzly Flats railroad, Railroad 
Boosters club, Southern Califor- 
nia Live Steamers, and the Nau- 
tical Research guild. 


Stalls Continue 
On Old Autos 


Buck-passing tactics of mem- 
bers of the board of supervisors 
asked to help bring back to the 
Southwest the historic collection 
of early. day automotive relics 
continued this week. 

Southside Chamber of Com- 
merce, one of the many civic 
and industrial groups fighting to 
preserve the collection and 
restore it to the county museum 
in Exposition park, reported 
receipt of this effort from Super- 
visor John Anson Ford: 

“T wish we had the space for 
those interesting automobile 
antiques ... but as in so many 
other sections of the county 
housing we just do not have 
enough space. As a temporary 
expedient we are placing many 
of these cars on exhibit at the 
county fair and I hope thereafter 
we can work out some suitable 
housing where the cars can be 
viewed by future generations. 

“It is quite a problem but I 
hope that a solution can be found 
for your arguments have a lot of | 
weight.” 


By C. Kessler 
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TIRES 


By HARRY B. HAINES 


Photographs by HersBerrt E. 


be 3,500 miles under ordinary usage and conditions, 

but it is safe to say that two-thirds of the tires in use 
fall considerably short of this mileage and are cast into the 
junk heap or sent 
back for replace- 
ment after they 
have gone from 
1,800 to 2,400 
miles, and often 
before that. 

The manufac- 
turers have ceased 
to ask the cus- 
tomer how far he 
has used a rim- 
cut or blown-out 
tire that is sent in 
for replacement 
on the 3,500-mile 
Don’t run flat part-payment ba- 


The casing and tube pictured herewith were new, and were SIs. In the early 
ruined by running twenty miles with the tire deflated after a days the customer 


puncture. Note rim cutting of casing 

stated his mileage 
and an allowance was made on his figures, but now when 
the tire comes in, if possible the record of its date of sale 
is looked up and at any rate 
it goes into the hands of an 
expert who places an approxi- 
mate mileage figure on it and 
the adjustment is made with 
the customer on that basis. 
This replacement idea is cal- 
culated to save the customer 
some money in keeping tires 
on his car, but its abuse has 
resulted in a partial re-call of 
what for a time looked like 
generosity on the part of the 
tire people. 

Taking it for granted that 
a man can get but little in the 
way of allowance on his old tires, the item of cost of tires 
begins to assume serious proportions. I know that in my 
own case I have had new “32-by-4” tires blow up after as 
little as three hundred miles’ usage, but in such cases I have 
been generally given a fair allowance on the purchase of 
new ones. 

To figure out what service a tire will give is impossible. 
To approximate how far it ought to go is easy enough but 
no two tires on any two machines of like weight, speed, etc., 
ever give the same service, even if driven over exactly the 
same roads and under the same conditions. The keynote 
of the tire situation is the driver of the machine. One man 
will drive a set of tires 4,000 miles while another will not get 
half that distance. If the driver is careless and slams his 
car over bad roads at high speeds, he can make the tire ex- 
pense figure up to more than all the other operating expenses 
of the car combined. Fifty per cent. of all tires in use are 
never worn out by natural wear. They go to pieces simply 
because the cars are driven recklessly, and no effort is made 
to shield them or to prolong their life and utility. The 
heaviest straim comes in rounding a turn, and it is a piece of 


} \HE manufacturers figure that the life of a tire should 





In wet weather. 





A serious accident may be averted by the use of 
chains, giving the tires a grip on slippery asphalt pavements 
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good luck if nothing unusual happens when a heavy car is 
swung at high speed around a sharp corner. At these times 
the canvas layers of the tire are subjected to an abnormal 
strain that sooner or later impairs their efficiency and paves 
the way for a blow-out. This practice further wears off the 
tire tread or outside cover a great deal more rapidly than 
when the car is rolling over the roads in a straight line. Sud- 
den swerves of any sort have the same effect on the tires. 
In turning a curve at high speed it may readily be seen that, 
owing to centrifugal force, the car is thrown toward the 
outside of the curve and for the moment the whole weight is 
resting on the two wheels of that side. The back of the car 
is thrown round and the rear wheels drag along the ground. 
The result is additional strain on the fabric and wear on 
the rubber tread. 

In support of this argument it may be stated that it was 
noticed in a recent prominent race that one of the drivers 
wore out thirteen casings while another only wore out two. 
Both cars were alike and both were driven over the same 
course at about the same speed and both finished well up 
with the leaders, one after the other. The car that wore out 
the thirteen casings rounded the curves at the greatest pos- 
sible speed and the brakes were applied suddenly and violent- 
ly at times, locking the rear wheels and causing them to 
skid along the ground. The other driver when approach- 
ing the turns slackened his speed and applied his brakes 
some time before reaching 
the corner and then pro- 
gressively, putting them on 
and releasing them, and 
steadily slackening the mo- 
mentum until the turn was 
reached; he then swung 
around at fair speed and 
getting on the straight stretch 
opened up his engine and 
was off again like a flash. 

The adjustment and 
handling of brakes has a 
great deal to do with tire 
wear. In most cars the 





The “blow-out.” 


The bugaboo of the automobilist 
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‘where it 





A canvas patch inside the case fills the “blow-out” hole. This, with 
the pigskin protector, makes an excellent temporary repair 


brakes for ordinary use are 
so arranged that the brak- 
ing operation is transmitted 
through the differential and 
distributed evenly to both 
wheels, but in cars fitted 
with so-called emergency 
brakes (in many cases not 
used as their name implies, 
but constantly employed) 
the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

These generally apply on 
the hubs and in many cases 
not enough attention is given 
to their adjustment, the re- 
sult being that when ap- 
plied, either through the 
presence of dirt or grit, one 
of the bands will hold tighter 
than the other. One wheel 
is then retarded more vio- 
lently than the other, and 
the entire stopping strain 
comes on it with a conse- 
quent increase in wear and 
strain on that tire. Care 
should be taken to see that 
both of these bands bind 
about evenly and are adjust- 
ed to about the same apply- 
ing tension. An equalizing 
device is generally provided 
for this purpose, but in cars 
is not the brake 
wires or rods should be so 
arranged that the pressure 
applied to the brake handle 
divides evenly between the 
two wheels. 

Equal in its destructive 
effect on tires to improperly operating brakes is a “grip- 
ping” or faulty clutch. A clutch which is poorly adjusted 
or for lack of oil or some other cause takes hold too sud- 
denly, will prove destructive to tires. I have often seen a 
driver let his clutch in with his engine speeded up, and as 
a result the back wheels have been spun around twice before 
the car started forward, so violent was the clutch action. 
The wear on tires and the strain under such conditions is 
terrific. The entire car is subjected to a sudden strain 
which centres in the tires and has a tendency to tear the 
rubber from the fabrics. This starting strain is even worse 





Sometimes a new tube may be pht in. 
drive many giles without putting on a new shoe 





With the old casing off, running slowly, one can come in on the rim 
without damaging it, which is always preferable to running on a deflated 
tire and spoiling it by rim cutting 





With the inner tube and lugs out, it is an easy matter to force the cas- 
ing from the wheel, if one goes at it right 


than the stopping skid as 
far as wear on the tire sur- 
face is concerned. A car 
should be started sl6wly and 
without a jerk. It should 
be remembered that the 
tires are the yielding, elastic, 
and cushion part of the 
machine and as such are 
subject to the severest of 
strains. 

On many cars no doubt 
the uneven wear on tires has 
been noticed, and tires will 
be seen on which the rubber 
is entirely worn off on one 
side, exposing the fabric. 
This is generally due to im- 
proper alignment of the 
steering gear or steering 
wheels. Great care should 
be taken to see that the 
wheels line properly and that 
they “track.” The derange- 
ment of the rear axle align- 
ment will also cause excessive 
tire wear and this is com- 
monly met with in cars fitted 
with chain drive, the adjust- 
ment of which is made 
through take-up on distance 
rods. Care should be taken 
to measure each of the rods 
exactly in making adjust- 
ment, and at all times to keep 
the wheels properly lined up. 
It is possible with a bevel 
gear car to have the spring 
clips loosen and allow the 
axle to creep forward a little 
and put the wheels out of line. 

In dropping into a sudden hole, which allows the car to 
come down hard on the springs, tires are often injured by 
being cut by mud guard bolts. Care should be taken to 
see that all such bolts are filed down flat to the level of the 
under surface of the guard so that all rough edges are re- 
moved, then if the tire rubs against them it will not be in- 
jured and torn. Sharp stones such as are found on most 
macadam roads, pieces of glass or metal, nails, tacks, bits 
of wire, sharp trolley rails or switch frogs, and a thousand 
other enemies await the coming of the rubber tire and 
hasten its destruction and it is to a great extent up to the 


With a pigskin cover one can 


It used to be the most difficult part of tire replacing to get the lugs 
into place with a new shoe. A simple forked tool, however, has obvi- 
ated that difficulty 


A forked iron helps in putting in the inner tube. 
tube twisted, when the casing is let down over it. 
tube in the position it is to occupy when inflated 


Don’t have the 
Straighten out the 


As the casing is forced on, each lug should be pressed up as far as 
possible. This keeps the tube out of harm’s way, and lets the casing 
go on more easily 


Forcing a new casing on the wheel is sometimes hard where quick 
detachable rims are not used. By handling the bottom of the tire last, 
and using irons enough, the tire slips on with ease 


driver to avoid these. When a tire is cut by a bit of glass 
or a sharp stone, at times the cut extends entirely through 
the outside rubber and right down to the fabric. ‘The result 
is that dirt pounds in and water finds its.way down to the 
fabric, rotting it. The tire pounds full of dirt and the way 
is paved for a blow-out. Although somewhat of a nuisance 
to do so it is advisable in the case of a cut of any size to have 
it cleaned out and vulcanized. 

In the case of a puncture stop at once. More tires have 
been ruined by running on them flat than in any other way. 
As an ordinary thing if the puncture is in a front tire it 
can be noticed at once as steering is made difficult, and if 
it is in the rear tire the car seems to lose power and skids 
without apparent cause toward the side on which the punc- 
tured tire is located. Running on a tire that is flat not only 
subjects the casing to rim cutting but has a tendency to tear 


Inflate the tube sufficiently to round it out in the casing. See that 
each lug is under the tube and not twisted, so as to “pinch” the rub- 
ber when the casing is forced into the rim 
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the rubber from the fabric, the stay bolts from their shoulders, 
and to drag the valve out of the inner tube. If the tire cannot 
be repaired for any reason it is better to remove it from the 
rim entirely rather than run on it flat, going along slowly. 
It is sometimes possible to rig a makeshift tire with a piece 
of rope bound around the wheel. As an ordinary thing 
most motorists have spare inner tubes, and also bindings 
that in case of a blow-out will hold the tube in until the run 
home is made. 

The life and efficiency of tires will be greatly increased 
if they are always kept well pumped up. I have found in 
my own experience that a tire well pumped up is not so 
likely to puncture, as it bounces over the road more freely 
than a half-inflated tire, runs on a narrower tread, and has a 
tendency to roll over obstructions such as sharp stones and 
glass, rather than to dig down intothem. The objection to 
too hard a tire is that in warm weather the air is likely to 
expand and by its additional pressure cause blow-outs. 
This is a condition met with more frequently in tropical 





The new system 


Rubber connections carrying air from a power air-pump driven by the engine. A special 
hub connection is shown by which, if the puncture is a small one, the air may be forced into 
the tire while the car is in motion 


countries than here, and in Cuba I found that after a short 
run it was often necessary to stop and let out some of the air 
in order to relieve the strain on the tire. 

After long runs in the summer throw cold water on the 
rear tires of cars in order to cool them off, and this sometimes 
may prevent a possible blow-out. Care should be taken 
to keep all oil from the tires. It is well known that oil is 
particularly injurious to tires and yet I have seen cars in 
garages very freqnently with the tires standing in pools 
of grease and oil for hours at a time. Ojl rots rubber, takes 
the life out of it, and impairs its resiliency and great care 
should be taken particularly when the machine is standing 
in a garage to keep the tires free from oil. Oil sputtering 
on them on the road is not half so injurious, as the dust and 
dirt wipes it off. In some cars the enclosed live axles are 
filled too full of oil, and this works down through the bearings 
on either side of the wheels and so down the spokes to the 
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Pumping tires by power without the hub connection 


tires. All oil should be carefully wiped off the tires, which 
may be dusted with powdered chalk to absorb all the 
lubricant. 

Tires have three natural enemies that are destructive to 
rubber: light, heat, and oil, and each has its own peculiar 
effect. When the car is in the garage and it is not to be 
used for some time, it is always advisable to jack the wheels 
up, and keep the weight off them. Many owners of cars 
have special devices for raising the wheels from the floors 
and even when leaving their cars over night jack them up. 
This is no doubt beneficial to the tires and adds to their life 
and durability, but it is, of course, some little trouble. When 
the wheels are not jacked up and the tires allowed to stand 
for any length of time they should be kept well inflated, 
and the car should be moved from time to time so that the 
tire does not flatten as a result of being allowed to stand on 
the saine spot for a considerable length of time. 

The contrary is the rule when the wheels are jacked up 
and the weight taken off the tires, it being advisable then to 
deflate them and so take all the pressure off them. The car 
should never be permitted to stand for any length of time, 
not even for a half hour, on a deflated tire. Rim cutting 
is sure to result and at times inner tubes are irreparably 
ruined. The only logical and safe way to carry inner tubes 
is to roll each one up separately, taking care to see that the 
valve stem is left on the outside of the roll. 





The old-fashioned way 
The back-breaking pumping-up operation which makes tire trouble such a hardship 


OUR Woraeyed Jie 


My wife, son Craig and I started at 6:15 


A.M. Sept. 11th from Los Angeles and arrived in 
Louisville, Ky. on the 16th. Wife has a brother 
and we also have many friends there. Also had a 


very nice visit with our HCC member, Mr. Joseph 
H. Ganz who has a fine collection of magazines 
and old car catalogs. Then on to Lexington, Ky., 
our old home, where most of our relatives live. 
We had a grand time with themall. Craig had to 
check in at college in Boston on the 25th’ so on 
the 24th he and I left for Cincy so he could 
catch the N.Y. Central that would arrive in Bos- 
ton the next day. Anna said she would stay with 
her sister while I made a trip up'‘north to visit 
some of our members. On the 25th at noon I 
arrived at Mr. Gordon A.Blaine’s home in Toledo. 
They were getting ready to start to Flint, Mich. 
at two o’clock for an old car picnic. Next day, 
Sunday, the 26th, I just had to look that  won- 
derful Pope Toledo over before they got away. I 
said I would see them in Flint the next day as I 
am a baseball fan too*. So I hurried to Detroit 
in time for start of 3rd inning of the Cleveland 
playing the Tigers which was a good game. After 
the game, I called Mr. Pollard who invited me 
out. Most of you know what a big collection he 
has. Had a dandy time with him. Leaving at 10: 
30, I drove to Pontiac for the night. The next 
morning drove on to Flint and attended the pic- 
nic where I met a lot of wonderful fellows and 
their families. It sure was like one of our HCC 
meets at home. Everyone treated me just’ grand. 
Tried to get everybody’s name that had a car at 
the meet. Here is a list and if I missed anyone 
I hope you will excuse me. 


Carl F. Arnold License Plates 


Phillip S. Arnold 1921 Buick 
J.B. Common 1910 Buick 
RE 8 en and} 1905 Pope Toledo 
Ford Beese 1912 Ford 
A.C. Baker 1932 Stutz 
Bill Dillon 1922 Locomobile 
R.W. Demple 1923 Kissel 
Otto C. Frey 1903 Olds 
Bill Fink 1912 Buick 


Gerry Fauth 
Dutch Fournier 
Ralph Hutton 


1923 Locomobile 
1921 Ford Fire Truck 
1917 Stutz 


Graydon Knegn 1907 Brush 
Henry C. Leipp 1920 Mercedes 
Walter D. Marr 1910 Buick 


G.P. Openlander 1912 Abbot -Detroit 


B.J. Pollard 1912 Peerless 
Hal J. Sutton 1904 Olds 
D.P. Swalla 1912 Metz 
Dick Teague 1903 Ford 
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by LOUIS W.COMBS 


as some pictures which did not turn out 
very good. Left at 4 o’clock for Battle Creek. 
Nice visit with Mr. Bob Crane. Rode with him in 
Golden Jubilee Parade and we had a swell time. 
Monday morning went out to Mr. A.C. Baker’s home 
(he is a new member of only two years and he has 
thirty fine cars). Even has a half mile track 
on his place and a nice club room. Just a_ per- 
fect place for a meet. The next man I went to 
see was F.R. Clouse at Auburn, Ind. He has_ the 
best Toledo Steamer I’ve ever seen. Went for a 
nice ride in town in his Milburn Electric. Stop- 
ped at Ft. Wayne and saw Mr. C.E.Collins and Mr. 
Sorry I did not 
to meet 


Bob Gehrig for a little while. 
have more time, as I would have liked 
some more of our members around there. 








Walter D. Marr’s 1910 Buick 


continued on next page 








26 continued from preceding page 


Tuesday morning in Chicago. I called Mr. 
Cameron Peck to see if I could see his most won- 
derful collection. He asked me out and sent one 
of his very nice men to show me his cars which 
took more than two hours. Also saw the museum’s 
fine collection. 


Now just time to go to Wrigley Field, for 
the Cubs and Cincy Reds game. After the gare I 
headed for Indianapolis, Ind. Wednesday morning; 
saw Mr. Cole for a little call. Then onward to 
Cincy and Lexington by 4 P.M. 


Then another week visiting from Lexington 
to Hazard in Eastern Ky. Stopped at Mt. Sterling 
to see Mr. Paul Strother but he was back east. I 
was sorry to have missed him. Left Lexington on 
Oct. 6 for Cleveland to see the World Series. At 
Cleveland Mrs. Ruth Swihart showed wife and ‘me 
the Thompson Products beautiful collection of 
old cars. Had a nice evening with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gault in Lorain. Saw game on Friday; then left 
for Louisville and arrived Saturday afternoon. 
My wife’s brother and his wife came home with 
us. We started home on Sunday at 6:15 A.M. and 


stopped in Hutchinson, Kan. to see good 
Stockwell, but he was out looking for some met- 
eorites. Very sorry to have missed him. Saw Mr. 
Haliday and Mr. Brown, for a two hour visit. 


friend 


On then to see Sylvia and Mr. George C. 
Martin and on to Salt Lake City. Then to Bryce 
Canyon, Zion Canyon, Boulder Dam and home on the 
17th of October. No trouble of any kind. 


THE TRIP OF OUR LIVES! 



























D.P. Swalla’s 1912 Metz 





Gordon A. Blaine’s 1905 Pope Toledo 


*EDITOR’S NOTE 


Lou Combs has an affinity for baseball which 
doesn’t appear on the surface. His son, Merill, 
plays with the Oakland Club which won the _  penn- 
ant last season in the Pacific Coast League. He 
is considered by many sports writers as the best 
short-stop in the league. He is the property of 
the Boston Red Sox and was loaned out to Oakland 
under option. 


Mr. Louis W. Combs, 
writer of this int- 
eresting account of 
a trip east,sits at 
the whee! of Gordon 
at? A. Blaine’s excell- 
$0 ent 1905 model! Pope 
7 Toledo. Note beaut- 
iful condition of 

undergear as well 

as body on the car. 





THE MOTOR WAY 
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The Display of Rambler Cars 


One End of the Big Display of Pope Cars 
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A Corner of the Coliseum Main Floor 


Display of Wood’s Electric and Gasoline Cars 
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On extreme left is Wallace Reid, as he appeared in 
the Paramount Picture, “EXCUSE MY DUST," in 1919. 
Reid made several auto race pictures in that era. 


EL CAMINO REAL (THE KING’S HIGHWAY) NEAR PASADENA, CAL. AN IDEAL ROAD FOR MOTORING THE YEAR ’ROUND. 
IT RUNS FROM LOS ANGELES TO SAN FRANCISCO, PASSING THE OLD SPANISH MISSIONS 











On tour along the beach of the Pacific, near Montzrey, California 


AUTOMOBILING IN CALIFORNIA 


A YEAR-’ROUND SPORT IN A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER, GOOD ROADS, 


AND BEAUTIFUL SCENERY—EL CAMINO REAL AND OTHER 


UTOMOBILING is a year-’round pleasure 
in California, made possible by seasons 
that vary only from dry to wet, without 

snow or.even very cold weather. In most parts of 
the state there is no rain for six months of the year, 
and the wet season usually only packs the roads 
into better condition. There is scarcely a road 
in the state that is not always in exceptionally good 
shape for motoring. The few exceptions are noted 
on the excellent maps compiled for the purpose, 
and may easily be avoided. 

Unusual advantages in good roads are due in 
art to the universal popularity of the. bicycle 
She automobiles were introduced, which long 
ago led to general work for the improvement of 
highways. And since the discovery of oil in 
several parts of the state, the sandiest roads have 
been made good by sprinkling with crude petro- 
leum, which makes them practically asphalt 
pavements. 

Perhaps the most popular tour in California is 
along the oldest road in the state, El Camino Real 
(The King’s Highway), built a century ago by 
monks to connect their missions from San Fran- 
cisco down the Coast. It runs through the most 
varied and beautiful scenery—over mountains 





Running up to Altadena—2,000 feet elevation. A short side 


trip from Los Angeles 


By FRENCH STROTHER 





Although automobiling in the Yosemite Park proper is no 
longer permitted, its beauties are accessible by stage 


and through valleys, beside the Pacific Ocean, 
across high passes and level plains, to Los Angeles, 
nearly five hundred miles from San Francisco. 
This historic old road has lately been marked with 
full-sized reproductions of the mission bells, sus- 
pended from steel posts and surmounting steel 
signs that tell the distances. to towns in either 
direction. 

Starting from San Francisco’s steep hills, the 
road runs out fifty miles to the Santa Clara Valley 
and San José, through orchards and vineyards. 
Thirty-two miles further is the old San Juan 
Mission. Forty miles more brings one to Monterey, 
once capital of the state and full of relics of the old 
days when the mission flourished there. Nearby 
is the Hotel Del Monte, one of the finest hotels 


POPULAR ROUTES 


in the West, set in one of the most beautiful gar- 
dens in the world. 

From Monterey the road leaves the sea-shore, 
a through old oak forests, by the Mission 
San Miguel, crosses the Santa Lucia Mountains, 
and runs through hills and valleys back to the sea 
at Santa Barbara, another old mission town. The 
run on to Los Angeles is about one hundred and 
tcn miles, over four mountain passes and through 
many fertile valleys. Some of the views from the 
passes—Conejo, for instance—are superb vistas of 
mountain and plain. A daily average of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles is easily made on 
this tour—or four days for the trip—with 
abundant hotel accommodations and automobile 
supply stations along the way. The record run 
over this route was made in eighteen hours and 
fifteen minutes. 

This tour ma 
Angeles to San Die 0, 
farther, near the Tian border. 


be continued south from Los 
nearly two hundred miles 


Here the 


climate is perfect the whole year, the roads ideal, 
and the scenery of mountains and _ sea-shore 
superb, 

Los Angeles is the centre from which shorter 





Careful driving is sometimes necessary on mountain grades 
where the road is narrow 





The Mission San Juan and the oldest hotel in California are on one of the favorite routes 
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Typical California farm scenes like this greet the motorist in 
the Coast Hills 


runs innumerable may be made. Most of them 
are one-day round-trip tours to coast resorts— 
Santa Monica, Venice, San Pedro, and Long 
Beach, where sea-bathing is delightful even in 
January; or to interior towns, passing through 
orange groves aflame with yellow fruit in Decem- 
ber and January, with a view of snow-capped 
mountains over the tops of the trees. As far east 
as Riverside and San Bernardino such runs are 
made. 

he return to San Francisco may be made on 
the inland side of the Coast Range Mountains, 
through the huge San Joaquin Valley, flanked on 
the east by the Sierra Nevada. This route leads 
over Fremont Pass, and a choice of three other 
passes, to. the Mojave Desert, south of the 
valley—San Frantisquito Pass, Soledad Pass, or 
Mint Canyon Pass, the last named being the 
choice of the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

This club, by the way, has brought about 
much improvement in the roads of its section, 
and has marked all the main routes of travel 
with international emblematic signs, such as 
are used in France, so that touring parties can 
find their way day or night without maps or 
questions. On either side of a town these signs 
give the town’s name, and gasolene and repair 
places are marked on them in blue and white 
porcelain that can be read a quarter of a mile 
away by the emblems, and at forty miles an hour 
in passing. 

nce in the San Joaquin Valley the way leads 
by splendid roads straight as an arrow, through 
grain ranches, orchards, and the greatest raisin 
vineyard country in the world, back to San Fran- 
cisco. From Fresno or Raymond parties branch 
off to the Yosemite Valley, up through foot hills 
and mountain forests of pine and fir and “big 
trees,” by way of Ahwahnee and Wawona. At 
Wawona is a very fine hotel. 

The drive by stage from the rim of the Yosemite, 
down the face of a precipice 3,000 feet high along 
which the road is cut, to the valley floor, is, per- 
haps, the most magnificent for scenery in the 
world. Automobiles may be left just outside the 
Park proper, in which they are no longer allowed 
by the Gove t. The scenic grandeur of the 
view from any point is unrivalled. 

The approach to the valley from San Francisco 
may also be made by way of the Tuolumne Bi 
Tree Grove, through Chinese Camp, Priest’s, onl 
Crocker’s. 


One of the signs that mark the historic Mission road, El 
Camino Real 


“Once in the Valley, the way leads, straight as an arrow, through grain renches . . . back to San Francisco” 


Where gardens flourish at all seasons, and hospitality awaits the visiting tourist. Residence of a mine manager in Santa 
Clara County 


Near Monterey, once capital of the state, is the Hotel Del Monte, one of the finest hotels in the West, set in one of the most 
beautiful gardens in the world 


Seeing Yosemite from the Valley’s rim. The road winds up the sheer face of precipice, often with a drop of a thousand feet 
just beyond the outer wheels 
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Remember - 


When you are ready for your MODERN automobile, the 
place to buy OR sell is your friendly automobile dealer on 


FIGUEROA 


“The Street of Automobiles” 


Look for the big blue and gold DOLLAR 
for DOLLAR value emblem. 


You will find over 10,000 cars on display at over 100 
friendly dealers from Wilshire Boulevard to the Coliseum. 
Visit your friendly automobile dealer today, on Figueroa, the 


street of automobiles ...the ONLY street where you find 


the famous blue and gold, dollar for dollar value emblem 
.-. your assurance of a BETTER car... at the RIGHT PRICE! 





torseless 


Carriage Club 


for the splendid contribution 


in the 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB CARAVAN 
and 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE DISPLAY 


which played such an important part 


during our recent activities on 
FIGUEROA 
"The Street of Automobiles’”’ 


For your generous and willing cooperation we extend our sincerest gratitude. 


SOUTH FIGUEROA 
AUTOMOTIVE 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 








‘The HCC holds a field meet 


at Lindley BothwellS... 


On Sunday, September 26, 1948, President 
Lindley F. Bothwell extended his hospitality to 
members of the Horseless Carriage Club and their 
friends. Through previous arrangement with the 
Chamber of Commerce of Woodland Hills the weath- 
er was more than perfect. As further assurance 
that the weather would be up to Southern Calif- 
ornia standards the meet was attended in person 
by the mayor, or mayoress, of Woodland Hills --- 
none-other than Miss Vera Vague, of radio fame. 
As befitted the occasion, Miss Vague arrived in 
an old car and donned duster and veil to enter 
into the general fun. 


Camera fans were afforded many opportunit- 
ies to take pictures. Favorite subjects being: 
Charming Miss Vague giving with some of the 
characteristic poses of her profession; the lov- 
ely old couple in very authentic costumes. that 
came in Karl Weber’s Torpedo Ford; and the many 
antique cars driven to the meet by members’ and 
those of the host. 


Joe and Bernice Goodell arrived early in 
their 1915 Mercer Raceabout. In the afternoon, 
Joe gave many members a taste of early day sport 
car driving on the old dirt road in back of Lin- 
dley’s place. The car handled beautifully and 
it is certain the Mercer gained a few more ad- 
mirers. I wonder what became of the Stutz Bear- 
cat?!! 


Bob Catlett visiting from Sacramento with 
his wife is hot on the trail of an alleged Bear- 
cat up north. Elliott Wiener (of the beautiful 
Stutz Blackhawk Speedster) is being very mister- 
ious about another lead. Herb "Sportscar King" 
Royston says if there is one Bearcat left, he 
is going to find it. Mercer fans BEWARE! 


Ray Nelson and ladies in costume 
pose with Ray’s 1908 Reo. 


































One of Lindley’s many relics, an 
horse-drawn street car. 


ancient 


Johnny Carra arrived in his latest acquis- 
ition, a Pierce. Motorette. The car ran perfect- 
ly as all Johnny’s cars do and he was kept busy 
giving rides in the rumble seat where the horses 
ought to be. 


Hamilton Greenough drove down from Santa 
Barbara in his newly restored Doble Steamer with 
the speedster body. A very nice iob. 


Lindley ran the orange juice concession, 
and to make sure of plenty of customers, he had 
the people with modern cars park out on Oakdale 
Drive and walk in. Boy, was that a long walk. 
Art Twohy claims Lindley salted the orange juice 
to make people thirstier. I think the large re- 


peat business was due to the gracious presence 
of lovely Jeanne Smith who served at the _ con- 
cession. Also it was amazing how many thirsty 


men there were. 


In the afternoon a_ special meeting of 
steam car fans was called, the purpose being to 
form a group within the club to promote interest 
and further activity in steam cars. The meeting 
got under way with Dr. George Shafer, Club Dir- 
ector, acting as chairman. A few of those pres- 
ent were: O.J. Smith, Edgar Bergen, Fred Buess, 
Jr., Ray Nelson, Bernard Rademacher, Elmer Nor- 
bury, Hamilton Greenough, and others. The meet- 
ing served to break the ice and another meeting 
to further the idea was -set for Ray Nelson’s 
house on October 12th. 


Speaking of steamers, Edgar Bergen arrived 
at the meet without an old car. This was a 
great disappointment to many members. It has 
been reported many times that Edgar would appear 
at a meet driving his Stanley and also bring 


Charley McCarthy along to give him the air. It 
may be that if Charley heard he was going to 
ride in the Stanley he would get steamed up on 


the idea and crack. Possible that is why Edgar 
wood knot break down and bring Charley. 
The meet was a great success. The H.C.C. 


wishes to thank Lindley Bothwell for his hospit- 
ality and generosity. About 250 members and 
guests attended. Old cars present at the meet 


were as follows: 
continued on next page 
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CARS OWNERS 
1908 Reo Touring Ray Nelson 
1926 Hupmobile Coupe Earl F. Johnson 
1899 Locomobile Steamer M.E. Coffin, Jr. 
1948 MG Phil Hill 
1913 Cadillac Touring Clark S. Meade 
1915 Mercer Raceabout J.O. Goodell 
1927 Rolls Royce Fred W. Buess, Jr. 
1940 Bantam Dan Post 
1910 Overland Art Hyman 
1923 Ford Joe Caskey 
1917 Buick Touring Elmer Norbury 
1905 Buick Touring Douglas Eastwood 
1902 Pierce Stanhope John Carra, Jr. 
1913 Cadillac Coupe Bob Lingo 
1912 Mercer Arthur Twohy 
1923 Franklin Demi-sedan Albert Brouse 
1927 Stutz Elliott Wiener 
1913 Ford Louie Mahoney 
1916 Scripps Booth Jerry Lirawe 
1914 Ford Touring L.T. Gotchy Elmer and Mrs. Norbury seated in Elmer’s 
1912 Ford Touring Wilbur Moffet 1917 Buick Touring. 
1907 Cadillac Don Colee 
1911 Maxwell Runabout Bernard Rademacher BEEOW: Two céatdeed ancient car énthes- 
1913 Ford Roadster John Edwards iasts take a spin in the Eastwood broth- 
1907 Schacht Phil Brinkerhoff ers immaculately restored 1905 Buick. 
1925 Locomobile M.f. Clark 
(?) EMF L.D. Jacks 


LEFT: Member Earl 
Johnson is seated 
In Lindley’s 1907 
Benz. 
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On page 5 of the September issue of the Gazette, 
is pictured a 1910 Buick Model 10. Ray Dougherty 
is show as owner of the vehicle. This automo- 
bile belongs to Ray E. Amundsen, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Colorado Regional Group of the 
Horseless Carriage Club. 
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THE MOTOR WAY AN EXTRAORDINARY SHOW ™ 
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Odsmobile. 





McKinley didn't see a future 
for the horseless carriage 
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Tue President of the United States glanced at the 
engraved calling card which the usher had placed on 
his desk after making a perfunctory introduction. It 
bore the name: “F. O. Stanley.” 

“I’ve heard of you, Mr. Stanley,” said the Chief 
Executive. “You recently invented a steam-propelled 
horseless carriage, did you not?” “ 

“Yes, Mr. President,” replied the visitor, “and I 
have called to inquire if you will do me the honor 
of witnessing a demonstration of my invention at 
your convenience—and perhaps take a short ride 
in it.” 

The President hesitated. “I appreciate the invita- 
tion, Mr. Stanley, but are you quite sure the con- 
traption is safe? They tell me, as Chief Executive, 
I must refrain from taking unnecessary risks.” 

“You have my word there will not be the slightest 
danger,” Stanley promised, then hastened to add: 
“The news that the President has recognized horse- 
less carriages as a new mode of travel will stimulate 
public interest in the further development of these 
machines. I venture to predict that within a few 
















Out of office, "T. R." tried his hand 
at the wheel. (Below) Taft liked to 
give his chauffeur technical advice 





‘Our Motoring 
-Presidents 


By HARRY VAN DEMARK 


years they will be commonplace means of trans- 
portation.” 

“That remains to be seen,” said the President. 
“However, I believe it will do no harm to accept your 
invitation. It may prove an interesting experience.” 

And thus, in 1899, William McKinley became the 
first President to ride in an automobile. 

Apparently Mr. McKinley did not enjoy his jaunt 
in the Stanley Steamer, for he is reported to have 
confided to a friend that throughout the ride he ex- 
pected every minute to be blown to bits, or that the 
vehicle would get out of control and run away with 
him and its inventor. 

“Stanley is over-optimistic, I think, when he says 
those things will some day replace horses,” McKinley 
is said to have remarked. 

But F. O. Stanley lived to see his prediction come 
true, and 22 years later another of his cars was owned 
and driven by President Warren G. Harding, who 
often skimmed over the road at such a lively clip 
that he caused much consternation among Govern- 
ment officials and traffic policemen, 

McKinley’s successor, Theodore Roosevelt, was 
noted for his fondness for travel, but during his resi- 
dence at the White House he remained true to his love 
for horses—and it was not until after the inaugura- 


Wilson enjoyed his jaunts in the White House limousine 
and purchased it from the Government when he retired 


THE TEXACO STAR 








tion of William Howard Taft that automobiles were 
considered safe and dependable transportation for 
a President. 

The first White House car was a huge high- 
wheeled brougham, or landaulet. It looked like a 
Juggernaut and sounded like a locomotive. President 
Taft used his car both for state business and for 
pleasure. The plump, jovial President soon devel- 
oped into an avid motorist with a pronounced taste 
for speed and a liking for the mechanical aspects of 
motoring. 

Before Taft quit the White House two other auto- 
mobiles were purchased for him. One, an open tour- 
ing car, was used to carry Secret Service men who 
closely followed the President’s vehicle wherever it 
went—an omnipresent motor escort that has guarded 
Chief Executives ever since. 

The other machine was a luxurious limousine for 
state occasions. The gigantic landaulet, however, re- 
mained Taft’s favorite car, because its folding top 
afforded him a better view of the passing scenery. 

Woodrow Wilson liked the landaulet for the same 
reason. The World War I President, although he en- 
joyed motoring, preferred to travel at a sedate pace. 
He knew nothing whatever about the mechanical side 
of automobiles. 

Wilson was the only President ever to use an elec- 
tric car. The second Mrs. Wilson owned one before 
their marriage and frequently took him riding in it. 
The 16-mile-an-hour maximum speed of the electric, 
together with its exceedingly short cruising radius, 
was responsible for the Wilsons’ finally deserting it 
for a limousine in which the President pondered the 
problems of state while riding leisurely through 
Washington’s suburbs. 

With the induction of Harding into the Presiden- 
tial office, the White House garage was augmented by 
the addition of another limousine and a conveyance 
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A natural-born back-seat driver, Coolidge had a habit 
of calling the driver's attention to potential hazards 
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for the President’s secretary, thus increasing the 
fleet to five. 

Harding had an accomplishment shared by several 
other Presidents—he could drive a car. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, despite a physical handicap, was an expert 
driver. At his Hyde Park estate he kept a light car 
equipped with special controls which made it pos- 
sible for him to operate the vehitle without the use 
of his feet. Harry S. Truman also likes to drive a 
car himself. 

The most conservative motorist of all was Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who never was able to relax while 
riding. He was regarded by the White House chauf- 
feurs as a natural-born back-seat driver. He never 
allowed himself to be driven faster than 25 miles an 
hour, no matter how pressed he was for time. 

For many years the Secret Service has dictated, to 
a large extent, the traveling of Chief Executives. For 
instance, they steadfastly refuse to allow both the 
President and the Vice President to ride in the same 
automobile or even on the same train. This is to pre- 
vent the possibility of losing the nation’s highest 
officers in a single accident. It is also the duty of the 
Secret Service to see that no car, traveling in the 
same direction, passes the President’s car on the road. 

The White House fleet increased almost threefold 
when Hoover took over the reins of the Government. 
During his administration the garage housed 14 
cars. 

Although Taft and Harding were sometimes known 
to flirt with the speed limit, our motoring Presidents 
have generally been very careful to observe the rules 
of the road. Except when traveling on official busi- 
ness, the President enjoys no special privileges as a 
motorist. Conceivably, a Chief Executive may be 
cited for traffic violation like any other citizen. Up 
to date, however, none has ever received a tag while 
in office. 


President Truman 
is enthusiastic 
about motoring. 
Fala was one of 
"PF. D. R.'s" fa- 


vorite passengers 
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Being the veracious account of the 


interesting 
journey made by Ozro J. Smith, (Commander U.S.M.S. 
Ret'd.) and Frank Nay from Los Angeles to cert- 
ain parts of what is known to the natives as the 


“Middle West." A story of their adventures on 
the trip; what they found on their arrival at 
their destination; their departure and swift re- 
turn home. All written in an entertaining manner 
by Ozro J.Smith and dedicated to his friends who 
may in years to come, traverse the trail them- 


selves. 
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Ever since antique automobiles became a 
hobby for me, I have been mindful of a certain 
1907 Stevens Duryea, stored for years in Chetek, 
Wis., on which I had done repair work when it 
was operated by W.J. Burnham, the pioneer furni- 
ture dealer of Chetek. E 


Last summer the shed in which the Stevens 
Duryea and a 1915 Hudson were stored was torn 
down and the two cars came to light. My brother, 
A.W. Smith, who is a clothier in Chetek, wrote 
that the car was for sale. 


I immediately wrote to my brother, stating 
the price I was willing to pay. He replied that 
the bid was accepted but that the car would have 
to be taken immediately, or it would be junked. 
At this I dropped all work on the 1903 Cadillac 
which Art Twohy sold to me, and began trying to 
locate someone who would accompany me to Chatek 
to pick up the car. 


About this time my wife mentioned to Frank 
Nay that I was trying to get a Stevens Duryea 
from Wisconsin. He seemed enthusiastic and since 
he had a 1947 Studebaker half-ton truck, I made 
him the proposition of my buying the car if ‘he 
would get it out here, and going “fifty-fifty” on 
the ownership. He accepted. 


The next problem was a trailer. Our club 
secretary, Harry Johnson, generously offered me 
the use of his. I was told that all lights on a 
trailer had to be about 16 inches above the road 
so I proceeded to make extensions for the four 
running lights and tail light. This was on Fri- 
day and we were scheduled to start Saturday A.M. 


We had ordered some oilcloth signs to 
hang on the car to advertise the club during the 
trip; the painter, however, had omitted some of 
the lettering, so Frank had to dash back to have 
a couple of streamers made with the club name. 
These came back late with the paint still wet. 
With signs and frames to hold the tail lights 


and wiring, we were busy until about 10 o'clock 
Friday night. 


We agreed to start Saturday morning. We 
loaded our 


personal effects, tools, two-by- four 
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LATITUDES™....... 


boards, tarpauling, and extra tire for the trai- 


ler into the truck, and hooked up the trailer 


and lights, and left at 7:30. 


Our first trouble came when the staff 
holding the red flag on the trailer became loose 
so we stopped to tighten it and went on. About 
forty miles from San Bernardino it started to 
rain, and increased in intensity as we drove on. 


At noon we arrived at Barstow where we had 
to decide whether to take the northern or south- 
ern route. We decided on the southern. At four 
o'clock we were in Kingman, Arizona, and by then 
the rain had turned to sleet. The lights went 
out about 60 miles from Ash Fork, Arizona. We 
got out in ankle deep wet snow, proceeding with 
a flash light to locate the trouble which proved 
to be in the trailer light. We disconnected all 
but the tail light; then, not having any _ spare 
fuses, we wrapped tin-foil around the old fuse 
and went on, stopping periodically to rake off 
the slush from our windshield. We were slowed 
down to about 15 miles per hour by now. It was 
here that I realized that in cold weather at 
high altitudes you do not shiver but actually 
have convulsions. ‘I did not dare light a cigar- 
ette for fear of jabbing my eye out with the 
match. 


At 10:45 we reached Flagstaff, Arizona, had 
dinner, and put in at a motel. The speedometer 


showed five hundred miles for the day. On Sunday 
Our trailer by 
that it 


morning we got a start at 6:30. 
this time had accumulated so much ice, 





O.J. Smith, in center, shakes hands 
with his brother, A.W. Smith, in the 
city of Chetek, Wisconsin. Frank Nay 


is facing camera. 





continued on next page 








continued from preceding page 


was a load in itself and the slush freezing to 
the rear fenders had formed large icicles reach- 
ing from the fenders down to the ground. 


We hadn’t journeyed far when the’ engine 
died, gasping, about ten miles from Winslow. We 
got out, discovered gasoline splashed over and 
around the fuel pump and I immediately said that 
we were stuck with a broken ftel pump diaphragm. 
We sadly looked forward to a long delay. Just 
then a car came along and I flagged them down 
and asked them if they would notify a garage in 


Winslow to bring out a fuel pump and to tell the 
garage where we were stalled. As we sat in the 
truck cab waiting I thought I would have another 
look just for luck, and as I groped around the 
pump I discovered that the glass sediment bowl 
was loose. I screwed it up tight and started the 
engine. After some.churning to fill the fuel 
line, the engine started and we resumed our trip 
reaching Winslow at 8:00 where we had breakfast. 


We had hardly seated ourselves when an ir- 
ate lady burst into the restaurant, shaking her 
fist and glaring at me, and told me to move my 
truck off her property at once or she would call 
the police. Now I knew Frank had parked on the 
street in front of a vacant lot, and I could not 
understand what she meant. Then she waved her 
hand toward the opposite side of the street, and 
there stood a monstrous truck with a trailer as 
big as a box car, on the side of which had been 
printed “Burma Slim.” Also, almost obscured by 
the truck and trailer, was a small restaurant 
owned by the infuriated lady, who expected me to 
dash out and remove that freight train from her 
sight. At this point a tall dark-skinned fellow 
eased himself from the counter and walked out to 
the truck and proceeded to get it under way. 
Why, with my stature, this lady picked me out of 
that group as “Burma Slim" I will never know. 

That afternoon we 


stopped in Albuquerque 


and put in a new run of wire from the truck to 
the trailer tail light. At 8:35 we put in for 
the night at Tucumcari, N. M. The speedometer 


showed 481 miles. 


We left Tucumcari On Hy. 54 Monday morning 
and crossed the Canadian River into Texas. At 
noon we arrived at Pratt, Kan., where we cut to 
the north on Hy. 50 at St. John. At 5:40 we 
reached Emporia, Kan., where we wished we hadn’t 
stopped to eat, because the roaches escort you 
in and out of the restaurant. We finished that 
day in Excelsior Springs, Mo., at midnight. The 
speedometer showed 632 miles. 


Tuesday we left Excelsior Springs, passing 
through Lamonia, Iowa. At Osceola the rain quit 
and at 11:30 we were in Ames, Iowa, 250 miles 
from the Twin Cities. Since we intended to cross 
the Mississippi at Hudson, Wis., we worked our 
way through a maze of roads under construction 
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outside of St. Paul. It was now getting dark 
and misty. \e found that the bridge at Hudson 
was out and we would have to cross at Hastings; 
so we had to wend our way back over confusing 
roads to cross at that point. We had expected 
to be in Chetek at 8:00 P.M. but that was out of 
the question now; so at 8:30 we tied up in Men- 
omonie, Wis. 


Wednesday at 11:00 we arrived in Chetek 
where I got a certain Ben Swenson, a mechanic 
whom I knew years ago, to service the trailer 
wheel bearings. Swenson ordered a new set of 


bearings from Rice Lake, but there seemed to be 
a doubt about the bearing numbers. This result- 
ed in our dropping our work and driving to Rice 
Lake and getting the bearing combination needed. 
By this time it was getting dark, so we _ towed 
the trailer in back of an old machine shop where 
I had worked in 1909. 


There we found the Stevens Duryea, out in 
the weather, half filled with debris of all 
sorts. We rolled it onto the trailer and found 
that it was much longer than we had thought, as 
the rear wheels stuck out over the end of the 
trailer and left no room for chocks to be fit- 
ted; however, we took off the front wheels and 
ran the front axle as far forward as possible. 
This allowed a four-by-four, after some cutting, 
to be fitted back of the rear wheels. 


With this done, we called it a day and had 
dinner and spent the night as guests of my _ bro- 
ther. 


advertis- 
Horseless Carr- 
Stevens Duryea and 
he crossed the 


The next morning we mounted our 
ing signs on the truck and put 
iage Club streamers on the 
were ready for the road by 11:00. 


Mississippi at Winona, Minn., having made 207 
miles. 





Frank Nay, A.W. Smith and Ozro Smith 
standing beside the 1907 model Stev- 
ens Duryea which had reposed in shed 
for many years. Ozro had worked on 
the very same car as a youth. 


continued on next page 
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It had not rained at Chetek for 3. months, 


but so help me it started to rain within thirty 
minutes after we had started. We left Owatonna 
and passed through Des Moines at noon, crossed 


the Iowa-Missouri state line, and since we were 
being almost blown off the road by the storm, we 
had to call it a day at Cameron, Missouri, with 
only 334 miles to our credit. 


We left Cameron with fine weather but very 
slippery roads, crossed the Missouri River, went 
through Emporia and Hutchinson, and put up for 
the night at Greensburg, Kansas, having made 366 
miles. 


On Sunday, Nov. 7, we had just left Green- 
sburg when one of the trailer tires blew out. We 
put on the spare and proceeded via Liberal, Kan. 
and at noon we were in Dalhart, Texas, where we 
saw sunshine for the first time since we start- 
ed. We crossed the Texas-New Mexico state lfne 
at this point and proceeded to Albuquerque where 
we stayed over night, having made 472 miles for 
the day. 


On Monday we left Albtiquerque and had our 
breakfast in Gallup; we reached the Arizona -New 
Mexico state line, where another headache start- 
ed. The Arizona highway patrol held us up for 
Arizona registration as we had a loaded trailer, 
and I had no registration slip for the trailer 
in California. They would not let us move unless 
I could at least show them the serial number on 
the trailer. I told them I would have to. sand 
blast the thing of paint and rust from end to 
end to uncover a number. They agreed that this 
might be the practical way, and went into their 
office, leaving Frank and me outside, wondering 
what to do next. By now I knew we were’ really 
stuck, so I decided to start filing that trail- 
er until I uncovered a number. As I started this 
supposed ordeal, it was just my luck to file the 
exact spot where the number was stamped, and I 
then realized how Columbus must have felt one 
October day. 


Now it required only three dollars from me 
and my signature on an application blank for Ar- 
izona registration to let us into Arizona. 


We went through Flagstaff and called it a 
day at Ash Fork, having covered 364 miles. 


On Tuesdav, Nov. 9th, we left Ash Fork, 
reached Kingman and crossed into California. We 
went through San Bernardino, and arrived home at 
seven, having travelled 4390 miles in all. 


I regret very much that we could not’ stop 
over in the various cities where some of our HCC 
members live, but we had only a limited time for 
the trip and were delayed from the start by foul 
weather. 


not an 
ideal month for towing antique cars over the 
Rocky Mountains unless you have a polar bear or 
a penguin among your ancestors. 


It is my belief that November is 


Also, the route from California by the way 
of Blythe and Prescott might have been better, 
since the Ute Mountains at Oatman, Arizona have 
many short turns and abrupt grades which do make 
trailer hauling rather difficult. In spite of 
many difficulties, we were travelling as high as 
65 miles per hour where roads permitted. Of 
course, every stop for gas or meals knocked down 
average running speed to an unbelievable degree. 





After a long and hectic journey Ozro 
J. Smith proudly displays his 1907 
Stevens Duryea. We bet it will look 
like it rolled right out of the old 
Stevens Duryea factory when O.J. is 
finished restoring it. 


*The title has nothing to do with the 
story; we just selected it to attract 
your attention. We could have entitled 
it “Kiss the Blood Off of my Hands.“ 


Paul P. Hofmann, a charter member of the 
Horseless Carriage Club, passed away on October 
27, 1948, after several years of failing health. 
Masonic funeral services were conducted. 


In his younger days Mr. Hofmann was noted 
as a test driver and road racer for the Pierce- 
Arrow Co. In 1905, after winning a 540 mile 
race from Chicago to St.Paul, he was awarded the 
As a resident of Southern 


Silent Knight Trophy. 
California,he was an employee of the Post Office 
Department and the family home was at 5310 La 
Mirada Ave., Hollywood. 


A faithful member of the Club, Mr. Hofmann 
attended the meets always displaying a deep and 
abiding interest in the automobile and especial- 
ly in the Pierce Arrow. 





























































A.L. Dyke tells of first 
American-made auto 
exported to Mexico. 


The first American- made gasoline car ex- 
ported from the United States to Mexico, i.e. as 


far as can be ascertained, was a "St. Louis” 
trap sold and shipped in November, 1900, by A.L. 
Dyke. This car was made by the St. Louis Motor 


Carriage Company, and designed by George P. Dor- 
ris, Chief Engineer. The wheels were fitted with 
a steel tread instrad of tires because of the 
rocky and rugged character of the section where 
it was to be operated. 


A number of these tramps were made by _ the 
St. Louis Motor Carriage Company, equipped with 
pneumatic tires, and proved very reliable. One 
disadvantage of the trav idea, as I recall, was 
that in turning a corner quickly, you sometimes 
lost you rear seat passengers! 


The engine was a two-cylinder 5 x 6 hor- 
izontal type, and shifting gear tvpe of trans- 
mission mounted to the side of the engine (later 
models had the gears in engine crankcase forming 
a "unit-power-plant"), with a single chain drive 
to rear axle. Steering was by means of a hand 
lever. Cooling tanks made of copper and corrug- 
ated, with tubes running through the tanks, were 
placed in the side of the body to serve as_ the 
radiator and dissipate heat from the engine. 


This picture was taken in fall of 1900 at 
a place in Forest Park, known as “The Cottage." 
A. L. Dyke, who is testing it out prior to ship- 
ping, is shown at the left. This was during the 
days when horses reigned supreme. In the back- 
ground, a carriage and driver in livery gives a 
good example of the one method of conveyance at 
that time. 


For the benefit of the younger generation, 
will add that the horse was the motive power 
outside of the street cars or steam dummy lines. 
The hansom cab was the conveyance which compared 
to the present dav taxicab. Many business’ men 
would travel from their homes to business in a 
horse drawn buggy. In the city were livery 
stables, very much akin to the present day gar- 
age and storage places. In these liverv stables 
one could leave his horse and buggy and have his 
horse fed and watered, and his buggy washed and 
polished; and if the horse developed a_ lame leg 
or something else, there was a_ trouble shooter 
who would make adiustments and tune-up the 
motive power just as they do today with an auto- 
mobile, except in a different manner. Then too, 
many would leave their horse and buggy on the 
street and sometimes upon returning would find 
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the buggy but not the horse, or both gone. Some 
people stole in those days just as they do now. 


The automobile was generally considered a 
joke; "never would amount to anything; just a lot 
of crazy nuts-- so quoth the livery stable man. 


Incidentally, when this car was shipped it 
was necessary to remove the wheels and complete- 
ly box both car and wheels. After getting the 
car ready, as directed, the railroad officials 
were at a loss to classify it; it was not a bug- 
gy, nor a horseless carriage, but an automobile, 





The first American made car exported to 


Mexico. It’s a 1900 St. Louis. 


which classification up to that time was 
egorical label for a technical something which 
nobody quite understood. After considerable de- 
lay it was classified as an automobile, and in 
all probabilities this was the first shipment on 
that railroad under that classification. 


a cat- 


The identity of the party to whom the car 
was shipped has long since been buried in the 
maze of years, and the only record left is word- 
ing faintly written on the back of the photo- 
graph taken at the time, which appears to read: 
"Sierra Hermosa, Mex. Nov. 1900. Sold by A.L.D" 


A. L. Dyke 
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July 4, 1906. 


Commercial 
Applications 


st 


Undertakers’ Motor Car at Fresno, 
Cal. 


That the automobile can be made very 
useful in the undertaking business, espe- 
cially for conveying corpses over long dis- 


tances, has been amply demonstrated by the | 


experience of Stephens & Bean, 1141 I 
street, Fresno, Cal. Some time ago they 
purchased a Rambler surrey, Type 1, and 
after using it for a while with the touring 
car body, it occurred to them that its use- 
fulness in their business could be greatly 
increased if it was equipped with a body 
specially built for their work. They wrote 
to the factory at Kenosha, Wis., outlining 
plans for the kind of body they thought 
would be suitable for their business. They 
were informed, however, that the factory 
was too busy to attend to it, although the 
suggestion appeared entirely practicable. 

The firm then set about having the body 
built at Fresno. The mechanism of the car 
was changed so that none of the machinery 
projected above the floor of the body. The 
entire left side of the new body was utilized 
as a receptacle for a casket, and on the 
right side were built two bucket seats, one 
in front of the other, for the driver and 
the undertaker. Plenty of room was found 
also for the undertaker’s necessary para- 
phernalia. 

The car thus equipped has now been in 
use for several months and, according to 
the members of the firm, has given satis- 
faction in every way. 

“Tt looks well, acts well and takes well 
with customers,” they write us. “It makes 
a much better appearance on the street than 
in any possible illustration.” 

They have found that the car possesses a 
high degree of utility and convenience 


THE 
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STEPHENS & BEAN UNDERTAKERS’ CAR, SHOWING CASKET COMPARTMENT. 


A 
in their business and they would hardly 
know how to do without it, now that they 
have had the benefit of the quick time they 
can make with it. They instance one trip 
of 100 miles made in 5% hours, and another 
of 50 miles, on which a corpse was con- 
veyed, in three hours. 

As a business wagon it is moderate in 
cost and easily maintained. 

The new body is interchangeable with the 
touring car body, so that the automobile 
can be used for pleasure as well as for 
business. It requires about half an hour’s 
time to make the change. 


Automobiles at Summer Resorts. 
POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


Hiram Ricker & Sons, Inc., proprietors 
of the Poland Spring House, South Poland, 
Me., are pioneers among summer hotel 
keepers in the use of the motor bus in their 
business. All last season they ran one car 





SHOWING SEATS FOR DRIVER AND UNDERTAKER. 


steadily between the hotel and the railroad 
station, a distance of 5 miles. 

This car did not have quite power enough 
to do the work the way they wanted, and 
has, therefore, been sent to The Samoset, 
their seashore house at Rockland, Me., 
where it will do service this season. 

Two special cars have been built by the 
Lozier Motor Company for service between 
the Poland Spring House and the railroad 
station the present season. Each will have 
about 45 horse power, and will carry seven 
people. Only one of these cars has been 
delivered, but the other is expected soon. 

The roads in the vicinity of Poland 
Spring are good for country roads. Hun- 
dreds of automobiles visit the hotel during 
the course of the summer. 

THE BALSAMS, DIXVILLE NOTCH, N. H. 

H. Warren K. Hale, treasurer of the Dix- 
ville Notch Corporation, Dixville Notch, 
N. H., says that they purpose this season 
to use a 50 horse power Thomas “flyer” 
between the railroad station at Colebrook 
and their hotel, The Balsams. The distance 
is I1 miles, in which there are some heavy 
grades of from Io to I5 per cent., and a 
rise of almost 1,000 feet between Colebrook 
and The Balsams. 

The fare charged will be the same as has 
been charged in the past for horse con- 
veyances, viz., $1.50 per passenger. This 
rate is considered too low for a profit on 
this branch of the business, but the pro- 
prietors wish to make it as low as possible 
for the benefit of their guests. 

They expect to average three trips per 
day, with a maximum of five, and to carry 
baggage to the amount of at least 500 
pounds. 

TURK’S HEAD INN, ROCKPORT, MASS. 

C. B. Martin, proprietor of Turk’s Head 
Inn, Rockport, Mass., says: 

“During the season of 1905 we used light 
touring cars between the house and the 
railroad station, a distance of 14 miles, in 
which is one quite steep hill. With these 
cars we are able to carry 12 passengers be- 


tween the house and the depot. On account 
of having fourteen trains daily we find the 
touring car an advantage over a barge be- 
cause the average number of passengers 
carried from each train is only four. We 
allow six minutes between the house and 
depot, while with horses we have to allow 
at least twenty-five minutes. In all last 
summer’s work we failed to make only one 
train on time, caused from defect in the 
auto. : 

“We also used cars for short pleasure 
trips, taking the place of horses and car- 
riages. We consider the venture has been 
a success so far, the income having been 
more than sufficient to meet the expense of 
operation and depreciation. This year we 
will put on more cars, and use still fewer 
horses.” 


GALEN HALL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


S. L. Knisell, of the Galen Hall Com- 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J., says: 

“We operate an electric motor bus to and 
from the railroad station, a distance of one 
mile. It is a covered, glass enclosed, 10 
horse power, ten passenger car, and twelve 
to fifteen round trips are made daily. The 
fare charged is 25 cents per trip. None but 
hand baggage is carried. The streets are 
almost flat, with no grades, but have been 
in bad condition the past year owing to 
general tearing up of the streets in this city. 

“We find it very convenient and, we be- 
lieve, generally reliable. We did have a 
great deal of trouble and expense with 
broken cells of the storage battery, and a 
general breaking down of cell efficiency. 
Aside from the storage battery problem, we 
think well of the electric automobile. Stor- 
age battery repairs seem to us to be very 
excessive.” 

SOME MARYLAND NOTES. 

An effort is being made for better roads 
in that section of Maryland known as the 
Eastern Shore. The soil is for the most 
part sandy, and automobiles have a hard 
time getting through, and consequently only 
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Tue PruNEL TRUCK. 


(See pages 18 and 19.) 


about a half dozen are owned there now, 
but many summer resorts in this section 
are patronized by Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia people, and it is thought that motor 
bus lines will be successful as soon as the 
roads are improved. 

An automobile line from Chestertown to 
Tolchester Beach, Kent County, a distance 
of 10 miles, was operated last summer, and 
was a success so far as patronage was con- 
cerned. But the car used was too heavy, and 
the enterprise was given up when the ex- 
cursion boat from Baltimore stopped run- 
ning last fall. This is said to be an ex- 
cellent chance for a man with one or two 
light cars. 

An automobile is now engaged in carry- 
ing passengers to the Harvest Home Park, 
a summer resort I mile distant from the 
terminus of the Wilins avenue street car 
line in Baltimore. 

There are also plans for similar lines in 
other parts of that city. Next season 
promises developments along this line. 


The Kansas City Sight Seeing Car. 

The latest production of the Kansas City 
Motor Car Company is a thirty-five pas- 
senger sight seeing car as here illustrated. 
It is built on their two ton truck chassis, 
which is very similar in general design to 
their ten ton truck, described in THE Horse- 
Less AcE of March 28, 1906. The motor is 
a four cylinder horizontal opposed one of 
30 horse power. The clutch is of the com 
pany’s wood block type, the change speed 
gear is a sliding affair, and the drive to 
the rear axle is by side chains. The car 
has a wheel base of g1 inches and a tread 
of 69 inches. The front wheels are 34 
inches in diameter and the rear wheels 
36, and both carry 4 inch solid rubber tires. 
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Kansas City Motor Company’s SIGHTSEEING CAR. 
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THAT HOLLOWEO TREE IS 
THE SUMMIT WHE 

THEY Giv€ OUT THE PA 
WINDSHIELD STICKER. 


With new cars getting lower and lower—in height, 
not price—the agile pedestrian’s chances of survival 
are increased. Besides jumping forward or backward 
out of harm's way, he can conceivably leap over the 
top. 


Cadillac pioneered the V-8 motor, and here is the 
first year model Cadillac to be powered by that 
motor which has proven for thirty three years to 
be The Standard of the World.” At the wheel of 
this 1915 Cadillac is O.B. Clarke, the owner, who 
lives in Arlington, California. 
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yh Ths TREE WAS CUT To TAKE A 
Ss PRETTY HIGH CAR, BUT NOT A 
pte, PHONE- BOOTH ON WHEELS 
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HORSELESS CARRIAGE CLUB POSTER STAMPS. Beautiful 
colored Poster Stamps for your stationery, other 
uses. The insignia of the club - 1%” diameter, 
gummed. Colors of red, blue and black on gold. 
Very attractive. Send $1.00 for 125, postpaid. 
Order from Herb Royston, P.O. Box 503, West Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 


Anyone needing parts for a 1918-1919 Cadillac 7 
Passenger touring car write to H.A. Hackney, c/o 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Weslaco, Texas 
as Mr. Hackney knows of a car suitable for parts 
which is located in Harlingen, Texas. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE GAZETTE 


For members: Free of charge for six (6) 
lines. Ten (10) lines for one dollar, and each 
additional five lines at one dollar---for example 
fifteen (15) lines for $2.00, twenty (20) lines 
for $3.00. 


For non-members, write the editor. Six 
lines are free to members....The members want to 
know your “wants” or what you have “for sale”, so 
send them in. P. O. Box 503, West Los Angeles 
25, California. 





Four wire wheels, 28 x 3. Also tires and tubes 
for same. Richard L. Hempel, 944 W. 3th, Kan- 
sas City 2, Mo. 


To correspond with members owning 1913 models of 
Pierce automobiles. Also wish to acquire lLiter- 
ature pertaining to this model. Donald Turkletop 
3836 Rhoda Ave., Oakland, California. 


HELP! All that I need to complete my 1902 Curved 
Dash Oldsmobile so that it will again be a’Merry 
Oldsmobile on the highway is 2 feet 4 inches of 
drive chain. Block chain 1-5/16" pitch and 1/2” 
block. Who has it? J.F. Rogers, Francis and 
Hopkins, Motors, 1138 S.W. 6th Ave., at Madison, 
Portland 4, Oregon. 


Pierce Arrow catalogs and literature. Any year. 
Will buy or trade. George P.H. Riggs, 2206 Mar- 
athon St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Want to purchase complete engine or parts, 10 HP 
3x4" Stanley Steam Engine, 1906-1908. Also pic- 
tures or information on 10 HP 1908 Stanley Run- 
about. B.P. Moser, 1172 N. Bronson, Los Angeles 
38, Calif. 


20 H.P. engine for 1909 or 1910 White Steamer, 
Model 00. Also a set of 32x4” wood wheels and 
rims, and a burner for a 1924 Stanley Steamer. 


Fred A. Buess, 331 W. Doran St. Glendale 3,Calif. 


Solid rubber tires for a 1909 International Har- 
vester Farm Truck. Cassius Clay, 933 Milledge 
Rd., Augusta, Georgia. 


Speedster or roadster, must be in running condi- 
tion. Radiator emblems, will trade for parts as 
listed in my For Sale Ad. Clem C. Hiser, 1426 
Wells St., Ft. Wayne 7, Ind. 
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Stoddard-Dayton automobile and parts manuals, 
instruction books, pamphlets on Stoddard-Dayton. 
L.R.Lohr, 1401 Ridge, Evanston, I11. 


Mercedes Benz, Jaguar, MG, Talbot, Tatra, Lagon- 
da V-12, Delahaye, Rolls Royce V-12, Duesenberg 
J, Pierce V-12, Marmon V-16, Cadillac V-16, 
Stutz DV32, Ruxton, Kissel, Dagmar, Mefcer, Loc- 
omobile, Stutz. Open or convertible models only. 
C.A.. Gaines, 5324 N. 76th, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Parts and literature on 1922 Pierce-Arrow cars. 
Model 33. Also want tonneau windshield for same, 
and a 33x5" Rudge-Whitworth wire wheel for Stev- 
ens Duryea, 1913. Frederick E. Bissell, Jr. 325 
Alpine St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Early Studebaker. State year, model, condition, 
and price. Send picture if possible. Joseph H. 
Ganz, 1824 Sherwood Ave., Louisville 5, Ky. 


Pair of buggy steps for 1909 Model A Maxwell. 
Also brass windshield 3 feet wide. C.W. Reed, 1 
Ridley Court, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


Instruction Manual Model “C“ Ford and following 
parts: 1 distributor, 1 connecting rod, bottom 
half crankcase consisting of two parts, castings 
525 and 526, low speed transmission drum or com- 
plete transmission, and one valve push rod ass- 


embly. Byron Spence, 198 So. Main St. Fairport, 
N:. ¥. 


One dozen exhaust valves for 1932 Packard Twin 
Six. Richard Bissell, 645 Fenelon Pl., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


20" Houk wire wheel for 1921 Stanley Steamer. 
21" wood spoke wheels and rims. Top for 1921 7- 
Passenger Stanley Steamer. F. A. Woodzicka, 
Lake Tomahawk, Wisconsin. 


For Series 5 Mercer Raceabout: Running board ap- 
rons, hood side panels and catches, front splash 
pan, steering wheel and quadrant, tail light and 
bracket. Will buy or trade from my large stock 
of Mercer parts. E.A. Wiener, 16039 Northfield 
St., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


1910-14 Ford Model T Roadster or touring car. It 
must be restorable and reasonably priced. Send 
details to D.N. Allison, 301 North Rockingham, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Briscoe literature for other literature. Joseph 
H. Ganz, 1824 Sherwood Ave., Louisville 5, Ky. 


Sell or trade for what? 1906 Sears Buggy. Also, 
1921 Oldsmobile V-8 Roadster, both with nice 
paint, tires, and good condition. J. Bass, 3511 
E. Magnolia, Lynwood, Calif. 





If you are advertising a car for sale, why 
not have a photo of it reproduced in the “For 
Sale” columns. We will include photos with your 
ad for only $3.00 per each photo. Send photos 
with copy to the Horseless Carriage Club, P. O. 
Box 503, West Los Angeles 25, California. 





Build a Sports Car! 1937 Cord Sedan _ Body. 
Includes 4 doors, window regulators and latches. 
No instruments, inside handles, or front frame. 
Paint burned off in a fire. No warped panels. 
Stored in Chicago. $100, best offer, or trade. 
W.A. Johnson, 835 N. California, Burbank, Calif. 


Pictures of old-time cars in _ rural sett- 
ings. Photos of old-time racing cars, many {rom 
which to select. Send for descriptive list and 
folder. Albert Mecham, 140 Michigan Ave., High- 
wood, Illinois. 


Accessories, tires, horns lamps and complete 
horseless carriages. 100 to choose from. Re- 
pairs to modern and antique automobiles. Fifty 


years experience. Estimates 
Art Austria’s Simplex Garage, 
Venice, California. 


cheerfully given. 
200 Mildred Ave., 


1911 Michigan Touring. 4 cyl. Gas lamps. No top 
or tires. Body perfect. Make offer. Alex Berg, 
325 S. Center St., Turlock, California. 


1910 Rambler Touring. 
Yard, 1820 W. 


Price, $1,000. C & S. Junk 
13th Ave., Denver, Colorado. 


1912 American Underslung. 6 cyl. five passenger 
touring. Price, $1,500. Bill Mohr, at Standard 
Service Station, 17th and York, Denver,Colorado. 


Horseless Carriage Club Emblems. 
Send order to Herbert Royston, 
West Los Angeles 25, California. 


$3.00. 
503, 


Price, 
P. O. Box 


Reprints of April 1906 Automobile Number of The 
Journal, published by American Medical Associa- 
tion. Contains stories by doctors of their 
experiences with first horseless carriages, when 
changing over from horse drawn vehicles. Very 
interesting. Lots of pictures. Price 50¢ per 
copy. Order from Herbert Royston, P.O. Box 503, 
West Los Angeles 25, California 


We have just acquired a 1913 4 cylinder 18 H. P. 
(R.A.C. Rating) 85 mm bore Darracq open touring 
car in exceptional condition. It is complete 
with spare wheel and oil side lamps, dynamo and 
electric headlamps and has some of the original 
Darracq spanners still intact. Tyres are 815 x 
105 mm, but we are going to fit the wheels with 
895 x 135 mm tyres. Any member interested in 
acquiring contact H.G. Brew, Director Brew Bros. 
Ltd., 127-133 Old Brompton Road, South Kensing- 
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ton, London, S.W.7, England. 


1927 Duesenberg. 1908 Franklin. 
ster. Stutz DV47. 1913 Rolls. 
gine). Old motorcycles. 
Flentje shocks. 
Stutz parts. 
Miller, 


Kissel Speed- 
Brush (extra en- 


Speedster gas. tanks. 
Ford’ T' lined emergency brakes. 
Good large clincher tires. A. Ks 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Several new Klaxon type hand-operated horns. 
These are full size and authentic antique style. 
You can plate or paint to suit and really dress 


up your car. $5.00 each postpaid. Art Hyman, 
Box 53, Winnetka (L.A. ), California. 
FRANSON’S WEEKLY MOTOR NEWS, ‘The Motor En- 


thusiast’s Own Magazine." All about cars--- old 
cars-- new cars-- foreign cars. Not sponsored 
by any club or manufecturer. Interesting and 
thought-provoking articles. Club news. Pictures 
and ads. One year, 52 issues, only $3.00. Write 
for free sample copy. Box 254, Eugene, Oregon. 


OBSOLETE TIRE SERVICE Specializing in retread- 
ing and sectioning obsolete tires. Best of mat- 
erials and workmanship. Good stock of used and 
retreaded tires for sale - obsolete and modern 
sizes. Obsolete Tire Service, 242 So. Redwood, 
Brea, Calif. (4 miles N.E. of Fullerton). 


1921 Ford Coupe. New condition.Has professional 
paint job. Runs fine. Dean Woolery, 129 East 
Magnolia St., Stockton, Calif. 


Used Austin and Bantam parts for two and three 
main bearing engines. New crankshaft rear rol- 
ler bearings, $11.40. One new 3-bearing Bantam 
crankcase, $34.00. Leslie R. Henry, 329 Ivy 
Rock, Havertown, Penna. 


Sales catalogs of early autos, 1904 and later. 
Priced from $10 to $25 depending on the size and 
age; some small folders at less. What do you 
need? Single copies of MOTOR, $10; two bound 
volumes MOTOR, 1907 and 1908, $150 each. Auto 
Trade Journals, $6.00 each. Acetylene headlamps, 
$65 per pair up; Rushmores (small), $100; Mercer 
Type, $150. Oil side lights, $40 per pair up; 
Tail lamps, $25; Brass horns, $25 up. FRANKLIN 4 
cyl. Roadster, about 1909; fine mechanically, 
less lamps, $700. HAYNES APPERSON 2 cyl. about 
1903, less tires, $750. BUICK WHITE STREAK ROAD- 
STER; all complete, needs work, of course. $550. 
FORD MODEL T, what is left of it now, $75. BUICK 
1913 Touring beautifully restored, low mileage, 
all complete, ready to drive across the country, 
$850. CADILLAC 1913 Coupe, 4 cyl. fine mechan- 
ically, all complete, good 37x5" tires, $1500. A 
CADILLAC one cyl. rear entrance tonneau, $1500. 
AMERICAN UNDERSLUNG, 1915, 6 cyl. Touring, 37x5" 
tires. Fine mechanically, needs paint and recov- 
er top; less headlamps, $1500. Photo of any car, 
50¢. Can supply almost any auto catalog, 1930 
and later, for $5.00. Arthur E. Twohy, 400 No. 
Kenmore Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 








Cord convertible 1937 front wheel drive V-8 two- 
Passenger sports model. New top (disappears un- 
der rear deck). New two tone paint job. Has new 
white wall tires. Chrome stacks,twin spotlights, 
radio, gasoline heater. The classiest sport car 


in America with the appearance of new. Write 
for photo and price. C.A. Gaines, 5324 .N. 76th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1920 Marmon speedster, 1927 Rolls-Royce, a 1931 
Lincoln V-8 Sedan, 1909 Buick touring, Antique 


cutter (sleigh). C.A. Gaines, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


PARTS - Cord supercharger, $45. Auburn V-12  en- 
gine, $100. Rolls Royce cowl, $20. Hispano win- 
ter front, $20. Packard six headlamps, $15 per 
pair. Packard tail lamps, $10 per pair. Pack ard 
hub caps, $2 each. Packard motometer, cap and 


5324 N. 76th St., 


“wings! $7. Mercer handpump, $20. 1913 Klaxon 
electric horn, $25. Square oil lamps, $7.50 ea. 
Racing body, $35. Imported bulb horn, $50. Flat 


style Ryan headlamps, $3 ea. Obsolete tires for 
$10 and up. C.A. Gaines, 5324 N. 76th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


1902 Stanley Steamer, Serial No. 146, one of the 
first 200 units manufactured immediately after 
Stanley Brothers repurchased Locomobile. This 
first series was constructed with the engine in 
a vertical position. Due to a law suit, all 200 
of these cars were recalled and rebuilt with the 
engine lying in a horizontal position. Boiler 
has been retubed and rebound completely with 
Piano wire; pumps and valves all overhauled and 
repacked. All tubing, fittings and check valves 
have been removed and cleaned inside and out. 
Burner housing and mixing tubes new. All other 
burner parts overhauled. Engine overhauled and 
repacked. All wheel bearings carefully examined 
and new ball bearings installed on rear axles. 
Ring, pinion and differential gears in excellent 
shape. New black paint job with red undergear 
and gold body striping. In view of the excellent 
condition of this unit coupled with the fact 
that it is a rare collector’s piece, I am asking 
a price of $2800 FOB Andover, Mass. Leonard F. 
Colpitts, 9 Oak St., Ballard Vale, Mass. 
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#1902 Stanley 


1920 Buick 7 Passenger touring car; is in beaut- 


iful original condition with low mileage. Lack 
of space makes it necessary to sell this car. 
Will accept ary reasonable offer. E. A. “iener, 
16039 Northfield St., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


FOR SALE 
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1928 Rolls Royce Phantom I Avon Sedan 5 passeng- 


er. Motor just overhauled. New rings installed. 
Generator overhauled. 6 good tires. Car can be 


run anywhere. Price, $925.00. Gray Farr, 18700 
Rutherford, Detroit 19, Mich. 
Four just pre-war Dunlop Fort tires and_ tubes. 


7:00 x 21. Used. Suitable for recapping. $60.00, 
FOB Santa Barbara, Calif. Newell Vaughan, Mir - 
imar Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


1921 Stutz Bearcat. Harold Bertrand, 
St., Auburn, New York. 


112 Osborne 


Four 34x4"wheels, dem rims. EMF Radiator. 
Overland Radiator. 1915 Case touring; excellent, 
$295. 1915 Overland touring, needs work, $100. 
Splitdorf HI Mag. Johnson brass carburetor. 1915 
Overland parts. 1909 EMF parts. One brass oil 
side lamp. 1910 Brass Stewart Speedometer head. 
Clem C. Hiser,: 1426 Wells, Fort Wayne 7, Ind. 


1915 


One-man top complete for touring car of the ear- 
ly one-man top era, $5.00. Ben Sharpsteen, 
2324 Panorama Drive, La Crescenta, Calif. 


Truck catalogs. Hundreds of them. From 1935 to 
the present time. Also hundreds of ads that go 
back to 1915 or older. Ads 1940 to 1949, 2¢ ea. 
1930 to 1940, 4¢ ea. Older than 1930, S¢ ea. 
Catalogs, 10¢ ea. Folders, 5¢ ea. The ads are 
of all kinds of cars, not just truck ads. Ray W. 
Murray, 37 Paxford Place, Gardenville, New York. 


1921 Paige Roadster. H. Ludquist, 3955 Halldale 
Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


1916 Paige Detroit V8 touring. Wire wheels. Good 
condition. Top and side curtains are complete. 
$350. David Ramsey, 659% No. 10th, Laramie, Wyo. 


1906 McIntyre. 2 cylinders. Air cooled. Semi- 
solid tires. Chain drive. Gone over mechanical- 
ly a couple of years ago and is in good running 
condition. Body black. Wheels and undertrimn- 
ing red. Original manufacturer’s plate attach- 
ed. Price $450 FOB Geneva, Ill. Photo on re- 
quest from really interested buyer. Write F. E. 
Burgess, c/o Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co. Geneva,II1. 


1910 Stewart & Clark 8 day clock (dash model). 
1914 Ford radiator, hood, cowlpiece, front fend- 
ers and running boards. Model “T" tail light, 
(new). Four 20" Ford buffalo wire wheels, with 
front and rear hubs. R. D. Cocking, 3231 4th 
Street, Riverside, California. 


"30" with detachable tonneau. Year un- 
18151. Henry 
Sacramento 16, California. 


E. Mi F. 
known, but the engine number is 
Vogt, 2523 N. Street, 


1914 Locomobile Roadster. New top, tires and 
paint. J. Wiglesworth, 627 Shawnee Road, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


1905 Reo, 1923 Ford Station Wagon. Will sell for 
cash. Prefer to trade for heavier merchandise. 
C.E.H. Whitlock, Bethaney 15, New Haven, Conn. 





NO CAR SHORTAGE HERE— 
HE BUYS AUTOS FOR FUN 


echanically inclined since his youth, Lowell 
ie Frei has developed the “know how" of auto 
mechanics until he is now one of the largest buy- 
ers of cars—antiques, that is—in this sectien of the 
country. At present he has 30 autos, none of which 
is fer sale. 

Frei completely rebuilds each car he buys, re- 
gardiess of age. The antiques get new paint and 
the brass radiaters and big lights are pelished. 
Even the tires are replaced. When finished they 
look as bright and run as well as the day they came 
out of the factory 30 or 40 years ago. Frei stores 
them in the rear of his cleaning plant at 8080 Wat- 
son road, where, with his 1947 auto he has a dif- 
ferent car for every day of the month. 

His favorite trick is telling fellow members of 
the local Horseless Carriage Club he operates one 
car for $2.50 a month, using it every day. When 
they sputter disbelief, citing the high price of gas 
and oil, he shows them his newly acquired electric 
auto. 


Frei takes one of his employes home in his oldest car, an 1898 St. Louis-made Union, 
motor of which runs as smooth as his new personal machine. He often drives three 
or four different cars every day on short errands,taking “newer” autos downtown 


odd looking machine is powered by a cycle engine 
vO-seated tandem, its gas and oil tanks are ove 
t is probably America’s first bantam car 


rhese autos, lined up in Frei's garage. represented the last word 
: vehicles in the days when carbide headlights were common A 
; | 

spins of their cranks and the cars are ready to travel 


1904 Buick and right is a 1912 Saxon. Frei 
jitioning motors of the Ider cars he finds 
eing applied to autos manufact ired today 


, 





